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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS AND THE GENERAL 


A Group of social scientists prepared, at 
the request of President Hoover, and pub- 
lished last January an account of the 
various social trends in American life. 
They traced the movement of the people 
of the United States away from the rural 
areas toward urban centers. They de- 
scribed the rapid increase in mechanical 
inventions and pointed out the effects of 
such inventions on modes of living. They 
showed how governmental activities and 
agencies have multiplied until a complex, 
overlapping pattern of civil jurisdictions 
and taxing bodies has been evolved which 
is driving the people of this country to 
seek relief in precipitate reform. They 
traced a number of other movements and 
recorded their findings in as comprehensive 
an account of the social characteristics of 
the United States as has ever been formu- 
lated. 

When the details of the several studies 
are viewed in their relations to one another, 
it is possible to discover a general fact 
which is of large significance for the think- 
ing of any one who tries to understand 
what is happening in our present-day 
civilization. This general fact can be stated 
in some such terms as these. While the 
current trends in government, in redistri- 


1 Address delivered at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, July 4, 1933. 


SOCIAL ORDER’ 


By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 
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bution of the population, in industry, in 
religion and in the other aspects of the 
general social order all move forward at a 
rapid rate, the several rates of movement 
exhibited by the individual trends are not 
the same. The result is that the social 
order as a whole lacks internal integration. 
One trend has carried the nation to a very 
advanced position, while another trend ma- 
tures less rapidly and operates in fact as 
an inhibiting influence. Not only so, but 
the various trends seem at times to be in 
opposite directions, or at least they are in 
such divergent directions that national ad- 
vancement can not be described in any sin- 
gle formula. 

Among the forces which contribute to 
the progress of society, there is none which 
in recent decades has been more aggressive 
and influential than education. The Ameri- 
can people, like all the peoples of the world, 
have been greatly impressed by the ad- 
vances in knowledge made by the natural 
sciences and the social sciences. All na- 
tions, especially our own, have been bene- 
fited by the applications of scientific discov- 
eries. As a result, the communities of the 
United States have willingly, even eagerly, 
provided in every possible way for the erec- 
tion of great institutions to advance knowl- 
edge and to make knowledge a common 
possession of all classes of society. 
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To be sure, the progress of education has 
not The 
other forces which make for general social 
behind 


beneficial in 


been achieved without conflicts. 


betterment often lag education. 


forces which are 


Sometimes 
many respects are harmful because of their 
misapplication at certain points. One ex- 
ample of backwardness in the civilization 
of the United States was brought to light 
by the National Law Ob- 


servance and Enforcement in the section of 


Commission on 


its report which deals with the causes of 
that the 


of this country have areas which, by virtue 


crime. It is shown rreat cities 
of their untoward social and physical con- 


ditions, breed excesses of juvenile crime. 
Apparently, American cities, with all their 
how to 
the 


from certain 


improvements, have not learned 


organize themselves so as to escape 
social infections which result 
forms of congestion and degeneration. 
Even though the schools provide in con- 
stantly increasing measure wholesome con- 
ditions of life for young people, cities are 
ruilty of tolerating for a part of the youth- 
ful population surroundings that are un- 
favorable to proper individual develop- 
ment. 

Another example of incoordination in the 
social life of this country is seen in the 
inability of the social order to give young 
people suitable opportunities for the use of 
Each year, as the Office of 


more than 


their energies. 
Education somewhat 
300,000, or 
the young people graduating from high 
school leave the educational system. In 
addition to these 300,000 high-school gradu- 
ates who do not continue their education, 
than 125,000 


and 


reports, 
approximately 55 per ecent., of 


there are each more 


graduates of 
higher professional schools who pass into 


year 


colleges, universities 


industry, the professions or unemployment. 
If to these 425,000 graduates of high 
schools and institutions of higher education 
one adds those who find it necessary to drop 
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out of high schools and colleges before com- 
pleting the curriculum, one realizes th 

magnitude of the problem which confronts 
society of turning into useful chanwels the 
energies of young people which are release 

each year and are available for employment 
but are sure to be disastrously misdirecte 
if not properly utilized. 

There is, unfortunately, much evidence 
which goes to show that society is not tak 
ing proper care of its young people. In 
adequacy in the treatment of youth is not 
mere passing symptom of the financia 
depression. For more than two decades in- 
dustry and commerce have not kept pa 
with the growing ability and desire of 
young Americans to contribute to the wor! 
of the world. One of the most important 
reasons why the secondary schools of thi 
country are overcrowded is that the schools 
are the only places where boys and girls o! 
the adolescent age ean be occupied. If 
industrial leaders do not very soon recog 
nize the fact that the unbalanced develop 
ment of industry has created grave socia 
problems affecting the youth of the land 
there will come such incoordination withi: 
the social order that all progress will | 
jeopardized. 

I recently saw a copy of an official com 
munication issued by a state chamber « 
commerce explicitly advoeating reductio: 
of the school system to the status of 1870. 
It will be recalled that in 1870 secondary 
schools of the type now common all over 
the United States were practically non- 
existent. The writer of the communication 
to which I refer must have known some- 
thing of the history of education, but he 
ean hardly be credited with an intelligen 
grasp of the trends of civilization. To g 
back to 1870 in education is as impossibl: 
as to stay the human race in its conquest 
of nature and in its fundamental urge for 
the perfection of democratic institutions. 

What I have been saying shows that, 
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while industry progresses and education 
progresses, their rates and directions of 
progress are not the same. Industry has 
been moving very rapidly in the direction 
of extreme mechanization of all its proe- 
The schools move in the direetivi of 
cultivation of human intelligence and 
human appreciations. Shall an integration 
of these two divergent trends be sought in 
a surrender of the schools to mechaniza- 
tion? Shall we drift back as a nation to a 
state in which the great mass of the people 
are denied the privileges of secondary and 
higher education? Shall society once more 
be divided into classes and castes some of 
which are deprived of the right to a knowl- 
edge of sciences and letters? Or shall the 
effort be made to instil into industry the 
ideals of the best possible human life? 

I, for one, have no doubt as to the an- 
swers which will be given to these questions. 
lor a time the social order is halted in its 
progress by internal stresses and tensions. 
Education seems to be held back tempo- 
rarily by the slow readjustments of indus- 
try. We see here an example of the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a uniform rate of 
movement in social trends. 

A third example of uncoordinated trends 
is to be seen in the slow progress which the 
United States has made in organizing gov- 
ernment and reforming systems of taxa- 
tion. Governmental organization is pain- 
fully backward. It does not keep pace with 
the rapid strides which are being made in 
human culture. Political science has called 
attention again and again to the fact that 
this country is burdened with governmen- 
tal units which are far too numerous to 
render efficient service to the communities 
These numerous and 


esses. 


that support them. 
often overlapping and unnecessary subdivi- 
sions of government are due in part to the 
insidious influences which exert their ener- 
gies in creating positions for office-seekers 
and in part to the fact that jurisdictions 
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which were created when communication 
and transportation were slow and difficult 
persist and resist combination into units 
which are reasonable and economical in size 
for an age such as that in which we live. 

A single illustration of badly organized 
government will serve to indicate the inde- 
fensible situation into which we have come. 
The state of Illinois has twelve thousand 
school districts with forty-seven thousand 
members of school boards. This number 
of school districts is an inheritance from 
an age when a journey of fifteen miles was 
a day’s arduous task. Can the state of 
Illinois throw off the incubus of this antique 
system of school-districting? Apparently 
not without the cultivation of much higher 
civie intelligence than has been developed 
up to this time. Even the state officials 
in charge of public instruction are vague 
in their pronouncements on this ancient 
iniquity. 

The immediate consequence of the slow 
progress in modernizing American govern- 
mental organization appears in the diffi- 
culty which communities encounter in sup- 
porting their wasteful and outworn systems 
of public service. Irrational subdivision of 
governmental jurisdiction is accompanied 
by the survival of outworn systems of 
taxation, which make it clear that in mat- 
ters of public finance the American people 
are in a state of backwardness that can be 
charitably explained only by assuming that 
they have never put their minds to the 
problem of setting their government in 
order. A kindly providence has lavished on 
this nation vast unearned resources. Until 
recently the natural wealth of the land has 
covered up our folly. We are now learn- 
ing that current trends in government and 
taxation are out of harmony with the more 
progressive trends of social organization. 

There is one very striking characteristic 
of the reactionary forces in human society. 
They show their lack of competency by 
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Let 
from 


their vacillation. me point out ex- 


amples drawn recent history. In 
1917 certain manufacturers of this country 
who had formed an organization which had 
as its purpose improvement of the training 
of workmen went to Congress with the de- 
mand that a large federal appropriation be 
made for the introduction into high schools 
of courses in vocational education. It was 
asserted, as a part of the justification for 
the demand for federal money, that voca- 
tional courses are expensive. One fact 
which distinguishes vocational courses from 
courses in history and English is that voca- 
tional courses often require machinery. 
Furthermore, it was pointed out in 1917 
that well-qualified teachers of vocational 
subjects have to be paid higher salaries 
than are paid to teachers of academic sub- 
jects. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce joined with the organized manufac- 
turers in persuading Congress to pass a 
law not only supplying a large appropria- 
tion but requiring the states to match the 
federal appropriation if they were to re- 
The forces of industry and com- 
New subjects, and 


ceive aid. 
merece had their way. 


very expensive subjects, were introduced 


the curriculum of American high 
schools. In 1933 the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce refused to take part in a 
national conference on the crisis in educa- 
tion which was called because of lack of 
funds in many of the states with which to 
carry on schools. The manufacturers sent 
to the conference official delegates who 
fought at every step for a reduction in 
expenditures in schools. These advocates 
of reduction represented the same people 
who in 1917 had been insistent on an ex- 


into 


pansion of the school program. 

It is easy to parallel with many others 
this example of external pressure for ex- 
pansion of the educational program and 
later advocacy of retrenchment. The or- 
ganized bankers of this country have car- 
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ried on for years a persistent campaign to 
extend the school curriculum by the teach- 
ing of thrift. Their definition of thrift is 
to save money and deposit it in banks. 
The physicians and dentists have favored 
school clinics. The lawyers, who are now 
getting themselves elected or appointed to 
school boards for the express purpose of 
enforcing the drastic retrenchments or- 
dered by their clients, the financial and 
business leaders of communities, have for 
years carried on in a formal and organized 
way a campaign to compel the schools to 
teach children the fundamental law of the 
land in classes wholly separate from those 
which teach civics or history. These are 
not cases in which the views of interested 
promoters of expansion have been quietly 
expressed in private or in unsystematic 
ways. Every case which I have cited is a 
case of vigorous, organized propaganda for 
expansion. Each case is one in which ex- 
pansion was effected. Each case is one in 
which educators are to-day being attacked 
for extravagance by some of the very people 
who a few years ago were insisting on ex- 
pansion. I submit that, when any single 
organized group within American society 
which formerly insisted on expansion, to- 
day allows its official representatives to 
advocate a return of the schools to the 
status of 1870, the time has come to call 
for nothing less than a public consideration 
of the need for internal social integration. 

My diagnosis of the reason why society 
has not kept up with education is that 
education has not concerned itself as fully 
as it should with the exposure of the re- 
tarding influences that hold society back. 
The schools have taught in a few advanced 
courses and somewhat timidly that outworn 
taxing systems are wrong in principle and 
inadequate, that they originated in a by- 
gone age and need to be reconstructed in 
the light of present-day experience. I am 
here to advocate that the schools begin, 
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with the sessions of next autumn, to pre- 
pare lessons on taxation and present these 
in vigorous form to the citizens of the next 
generation. I am in favor of such a recon- 
struction of the curriculum, worked out 
cooperatively by educators, that the Ameri- 
can people will be compelled to talk at the 
dinner table with their children abcut taxes 
and legislators and tax-reduction associa- 
tions. 

I am further in favor of the discussion 
in schools of the governmental organization 
of cities and states. If it is said by those 
who are afraid to have light thrown on our 
national inadequacies that young children 
will be harmed by such discussion, my an- 
swer is that they are now harmed beyond 
measure by popular ignorance and lack of 
initiative in seeking reform. 

The teachers of this country have a re- 
sponsibility for the training of young 
people and for the protection of the inter- 
ests of youth. There will be some who will 
say that the proposed program of civic 
education is radical. There will be some 
who will accuse teachers of seeking to serve 
interests. The answer to these 
charges is that no other organized group is 
competent to represent youth. 

I have confidence in parents, but they 
are not organized for the protection of the 
birthrights of American children. When 
they are aroused to a recognition of the 
fact that powerful groups are attempting 
to reduce education to the status of 1870, 
they will react with vigor and with ultimate 
effect, but at present parents are confused 
and ill-informed. They do not understand 
the forces which are tending to break down 
the morale of young people. They have 
been made to understand the necessity of 
conserving the material resources of the 
nation. They have not realized the harm 
which will follow a neglect of human re- 
sources. I am glad to see the nation willing 
to build dams and plant trees. I am glad 
to see these laudable enterprises coupled 


selfish 
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with movements for relief of the material 
distress of families. I make a plea for 
equally intelligent attention to the needs of 
American young people. 
stands to-day, school sessions in all parts 
of the United States are being reduced by 
weeks and months. 
closed their schools altogether. 
ment of opportunity is being tolerated in 
this, the richest nation on the earth, at a 
time when the civilizations of Europe are 


As the situation 


Some communities have 
Curtail- 


opening new schools and making training 
at the higher levels available as never be- 
fore to the common people. In France fed- 
eral appropriations are being voted to make 
secondary schools free for the first time in 
the history of that country. In France free 
secondary education is a national political 
issue of the first magnitude. In the United 
States, where the free high school origi- 
nated, selfish, narrow-minded leaders of 
publie policy who have grossly mismanaged 
their own affairs prate about dragging the 
schools back to the status of 1870. If 
France were alone in the movement to en- 
large educational opportunities, we might 
well be ashamed to be thinking about re- 
trenchment, but in Germany and England, 
where community budgets are strained to 
the point of despair, educational opportuni- 
ties are being increased in number and 


scope because it is recognized that educa- 
tion is the foree which will save the future. 


Shall American teachers be silent while 
erass spoilsmen shut the schools and incom- 
petent leaders blind the people to the fact 
that the real difficulty is not in expanded 
opportunities for knowledge but in taxing 
systems which are iniquitous and in govern- 
mental units which are so badly organized 
that they destroy what intelligence has la- 
boriously created ? 

I believe that, if teachers will ally them- 
selves with the vigorous policies of the fed- 
eral administration, a cure for the present 
retrenchment of education can be found 
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which will be no less immediate and effee- 
tive than the cure which courage and in- 
for industry. We 
mobilize the 


sight have provided 


have seen a wise executive 


nation and turn its steps into the road that 


promises to lead to better life. I believe 


it is possible and proper for the educational 


forces of this country to join in the move- 
ment for immediate national recovery. 
There is a direct channel of approach to 
the President. The federal Office of Edu- 
cation and the Department of the Interior 
have never been fully utilized by the school 
people of the United States. The Office of 
Education has performed a large service. 
It has compiled reports which surpass in 
comprehensiveness and value the educa- 
It has 
done its work on appropriations from Con- 


tional reports of any other nation. 


gress which have been so small that they 
attest the ignorance of our national legis- 
lators with regard to the needs of the edu- 
Congress seems to have 
what is 


cational system. 
no remotest comprehension of 
necessary to provide for the fundamental 
the cultural forces of 
American society. Let us undertake a 
campaign of education of the people so that 
they will understand their educational sys- 
tem. We of the schools have devoted our- 
selves too exclusively to the routine of 
teaching and of administering the internal 
affairs of educational institutions. We 
have been divided in our associations into 
administrators of school systems, teachers 
in the grades, teachers and administrators 
in high schools and teachers and adminis- 
trators in colleges. We have been faithful 
in performing our several duties but inade- 
quate in influencing national policy. I 
recommend and urge that we now call upon 
the Office of Education, which is the most 
inclusive educational agency in America, to 
bring together and make effective in na- 
tional planning the best wisdom of the 
nation to the end that young people shall 
not be deprived of their right to a proper 


development of 
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share in the democratic opportunities which 
this nation is able to afford. If there is a 
sphere in which national planning and 
prompt, decisive action are imperative in 
the interests of national safety, it is the 
sphere of education. 

There was a time when I doubted the 
wisdom of asking for large federal appro- 
priations for schools. I am now convinced 
that states and local communities are no 
longer competent under present-day taxing 
systems to provide for young people the 
schooling that they should have. I am in 
favor of an insistent demand for relief of 
local school budgets from federal sources. 
Hither the national treasury must help 
communities, or the federal taxing power 
must relinquish its hold on the national 
income. 

I may be wrong in the view to which | 
have been converted. If I am and if others 
who hold similar views are wrong, we have 
a right to demand, under present condi- 
tions, that some plan be worked out which 
will be effective in restoring to American 
education the revenues essential to its 
preservation. 

Again, there are many of us who hold, as 
I have already suggested, that the time has 
come for a ‘‘new deal’’ in civic training. 
We believe that the traditional curriculum 
of the schools has outlived its justification. 
In the name of the modern state, in the 
name of a new civilization, in the name of 
the future, we call for a curriculum that 
shall prepare young people for life in a 
progressing world. 

Again, we may be wrong in our eagerness 
for a reconstructed curriculum. If we are, 
we at least have a right to lay our argu- 
ments before some national planning 
agency which will be as impartial as are 
the agencies now working for the recon- 
struction of industry. 

Finally, there are many of us who be- 
lieve that experts in the administration of 
schools are handicapped and prevented 
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from performing their duties by forces 
which are either unintelligent or sinister. 
In this connection I shall not even suggest, 
for the sake of making my point, that we 
may be wrong. We have witnessed of late 
crude and ignorant manipulations of school 
budgets much too often to permit the har- 
boring of any doubts as to the motives 
behind these manipulations. We demand 
t an agency, broad enough in its vision 
and inclusive enough in the range of its 
nfluence, be brought into operation through 
intelligent planning to show communities 
ow to avoid the maladjustments which 
‘w arise because legislation and the ae- 
ons of local school boards run counter to 
advice offered by experts in the ad- 


istration of schools. 
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The President of the United States, who 
has earned the enthusiastic loyalty of all 
of us by his strong and wise leadership, 
ean do for American youth what he has 
done for American finance and American 
industry. Let us appeal to him to act 
through the Department of the Interior 
and through the Office of Education to pro- 
vide for the creation and execution of plans 
which shall not only save but enhance the 
morale of American young people and shall 
assure adequate preparation of these young 
people for life in a new era to the end that 
the future shall not see a repetition of the 
mismanagement which has depressed a half- 
nation the 
which have 


during distressing 
t a] z 


we 


educated 
years through 
passed. 


recently 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 1933 GRADUATE’ 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Ir is a privilege to share in this great 
ccasion in the lives of these young people 
nd of this community. The commence- 

ment exercise is the great folk celebration 

f America. More than any other single 
casion in our life it brings together the 
entire population of the nation. Rich and 
poor of all races and creeds gather on these 
occasions to recognize the achievement of 
their young people and to wish them well 
as they move forward into another phase 
it their lives. 

Some four million young people will 
pass through these commencement exer- 
cises during 1933. The largest group will 
be graduates of the elementary school. 
Next comes a great graduating class from 
the junior high schools, then the graduates 
of the high schools, followed by the gradu- 
ates of, the colleges, followed by another 
group, somewhat smaller but still very 


1Commencement address before Central High 
School of Washington, D. C., June 21, 1933. 


large, the graduates from the professional 
and technical schools. More than a million 
young people will graduate this year from 
our high schools and colleges. This is the 
largest class that any nation ever graduated 
from high school and college. It is larger 
than the high school and college graduat- 
ing classes of all other nations combined. 

This group of graduates is going out into 
the world under circumstances that are 
unique in human _ history—circumstances 
which at first thought might seem to be 
terribly discouraging and disheartening. 
Relatively few of these million 
people will be able to find places ready for 
them in the occupational life of the nation. 
They will go out to swell the army of un- 
employed or they will take blind-alley jobs 
or they will take jobs needed by older 
people to maintain themselves and their 
families. 

There are two reasons for such lack of 
opportunities of employment. The first of 


young 
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these causes is the application of science in 
industry and business, which has steadily 


replaced human labor with machine labor. 


The second, less well understood, is 


the 


relative increase in the number of adults 


in our population. In 1830 there were 931 


adults for thousand children. In 
other words, children constituted a major- 


In 1930 there were 


every 


ity of the population. 
2,013 adults for 
sixteen years of age and under, or twice as 
Such 


proport ion between chil- 


every 1,000 young people 


many adults as there were children. 
a change in the 
dren and adults has profound implications 
for the occupational life of our civilization. 
It makes it unnecessary as well as undesir- 
able to employ child labor in our industrial 
There 


many adults in the population that compe- 


and business enterprises. are so 
tition for jobs has grown steadily more in- 
tense. Unemployment of children is appar- 
ently becoming a permanent condition in 
American society. 

Such a situation calls for straight think- 
ing and plain speaking. The biggest job 
ahead of America just now is to find worthy 
occupations for her youth and at the same 
time to prepare young people to perform 
those occupations. Half of this 
It must be done cooperatively by 


task is 
social. 
government. 
It must be 


intelligent and far-sighted 
The other half is individual. 
done by the young people themselves tak- 
ing advantage of educational opportunities 
It is of this 


second task that I. wish now to speak. 


which are provided for them. 


Suceess in the future will come to those 
who have the imagination to think up jobs 
which have never been done before, plus 
the skill to do those jobs so well and so 
economically that people will desire the 
new services. What 
higher standard of living. 
we have been creating a lower standard of 


America needs is a 


For three years 


living, doing the wrong things, throwing 
more people out of jobs, cutting salaries 
The time has come to about 


wages. 


and 
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face and to raise the standard of living. 
This can not be done by attempting to force 
upon people things which they neither 
want nor need. It can be done by discovy- 
ering services which will add to the excel! 
lence, the beauty, the security and the hap 
piness of life. 

It is now fairly well established in the 
minds of the people that there will be more 
leisure in the future, more opportunity for 
family life, for education, for recreation, 
for the fine arts, for the work of the church 
and the community. The best opportuni- 
ties of the future will come in these newer 
fields. They will not come through the 
great corporations but through smal! indi- 
vidual enterprises and in the public ser- 
vice. 

A new type of farming is already begin- 
ning to appear in America on a large scale. 
It is known as subsistence farming and is 
a frank recognition of the fact that when 
families can not find work for wages or 
salaries they will make a home for them 
selves upon the land where they will have 
after all, practically everything that our 
pioneer forefathers had, except the isola 
tion. In many these 
farmers of the future will be families who 
have already accumulated sufficient sav- 
In other cases 


cases subsistence 


ings to satisfy their wants. 
they will be families working part time on 
the soil and part time for wages or salaries, 
and their will be richer for that 
double connection. They will be better off 
than their brothers and sisters in the hot 


lives 


and dirty slums of the cities. 

The greatest profession in America to- 
day is the teaching profession. It is larger 
than all other professional groups com- 
bined. In spite of the temporary setback 
of these depression years, I believe it will 
be larger still in the future and that it will 
offer, particularly for men, unusual, oppor- 
tunities for a life of influence and useful- 
ness. 

There will also be a great development 
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of other public services, including profes- 
sionally trained police forces. It is no re- 
flection on the heroism and loyalty of these 
peace officers of America to say that most 
of them have had no special training for 
their tasks or that they have been trained 
too meagerly to meet the requirements of 
to-day’s life. The police of the future will 
have a broad training not only in firearms 
and criminology, but also in sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, community housing 
and other fields of knowledge related to 
crime prevention. The police of to-day are 
about as well trained as the teachers of 
fifty years ago. Here is an opportunity 
or tens of thousands of young men and 
ven young women who are willing to make 
the saerifices and to prepare themselves 
better than peace officers are now prepared, 
to find a worthy and useful occupation. 
Another group of new occupations 
should eonecern itself with more compre- 
hensive and systematic services for auto- 
mobile owners. I have in mind services 
which would more than pay their cost by 
adding to the life and the usefulness of au- 
Our standards of automobile 
A man who wouldn’t be 


tomobiles. 
care are too low. 
caught wearing a dirty shirt will drive a 
dirty ear. A man who wouldn’t be caught 
without life insurance will drive a car in 
need of that security which systematic me- 
chanical care might give. This is a prob- 
lem of organization. 

Another group of occupations should 
crow out of leadership in socialized recrea- 
tion. We already have a suggestion of 
what such recreation might mean in the de- 
velopment of playgrounds here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These playgrounds and 
other services associated with leisure are 
necessary to the health, vitality and hap- 
piness of people who work indoors at 
sedentary occupations. Such services are 
self-sustaining. They more than pay their 
A nation which ean spend 250,000,- 
000 a year during a period of depression 


W ay. 
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upon the parlor game of bridge can cer- 
tainly afford to provide playgrounds and 
parks for its people. Here again the need 
is for leadership. 
people who can take jobs once those jobs 


There are plenty of 


are created, but the demand to-day is for 
people who know how to go out and create 
worthy jobs for themselves. 

Another series of occupations should 
center around the systematic, comprehen- 
sive, long-time planning of cities and re- 
gional areas. The cities of America will be 
practically rebuilt during your generation. 
The principle of separating housing from 
the great traffic lanes and of providing 
parking space for our millions of autos will 
find wider and wider application. Young 
people of first-rate talents who enter such 
a pioneer field as community planning 
may have hard sledding for a while, but 
in due course they will become the leaders 
of a new and very important profession. 

This movement for community planning 
will gain impetus from the desire for bet- 
ter housing. The great industries of the 
next generation will center around hous- 
ing. Ninety per cent. of the houses in 
America are poorer to-day than our auto- 
mobiles, and at least 30 per cent. of them 
are unfit for occupancy according to the 
lowest standards of decency. A family 
which would not for the world expose its 
children to smallpox will expose them to 
vastly worse evils through bad housing in 
unfortunate neighborhoods. The alley 
dwellings here in the District of Columbia 
cost more every year in crime, delinquency 
and disease than it would cost this city to 
replace those dwellings from public funds. 
As our people become more intelligent they 
will demand better housing, which in turn 
will require labor and raise the standard 
of living. 

Another series of occupations will cen- 
ter around landscape gardening and home 
beautification with services which can be 


provided inexpensively for the small home 
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owner. motion pie- 
tures for children is almost an untouched 
field. It is where the writing of books for 
children was fifty years ago. The admin- 
istration of publicly owned and operated 


The development of 


utilities is another pioneer area of increas- 
The whole field of adult 
education is growing by leaps and bounds 
because people feel the need of better prep- 


ing importance. 


aration for life in this new age. 

I have these occupational 
possibilities in order to suggest that the 
1933 not be 
Our young people have more train- 
than other has ever 
been given, and they have more resources 


mentioned 


outlook for youth in need 
dark. 
ing any veneration 
in the form of machinery with which to 
What they need is a better under- 
The hope of 


schools of Ameriea. 


work. 
conditions. 
the 
This has been a hard year for the schools. 
been 


standing of 
America les in 


In many communities they have 


closed. In others teachers have gone with- 
Kindergartens or other valu- 
The 
teacher load has often been increased be- 
service. 


out salaries. 


able services have been given up. 


yond the possibility of effective 
For the first time in American history the 
amount of money spent for education has 
been substantially reduced. The enemies 


of the schools are organized and active. 
By taking advantage of the nation’s crisis 
headway. 


They have made greatest headway in those 


they have made _ considerable 
communities where the schools were poor- 
est, but in spite of these trying years I do 
not believe that the schools of America will 
vo backward. 

Consider what the schools have meant in 
your own life. Just what would have been 
the situation in your life if you had not 
Just 


what would have been the situation in your 


had an opportunity to go to sehool? 


home had there been no free schools to give 
encouragement and guidance during the 
past three years? Just what would have 
been the situation in the United States dur- 
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ing the past three years had there beer 
added to the vast army of unemployed th: 
five million young people and their teach- 
ers who have been profitably occupied in 
high school and college? Have you had 
Has 


you 


education? seh 
been Are 


American life to remain the way it now is 


much 
too 


too your 


good ? satisfied f 
Or do you look forward to something finer 
and better for yourself and your children 
If education is good it is worth working 
for and fighting for. 
fact that more than hundred high- 
school seniors of the city of Denver hay 


It is a significant 


six 


organized into an association known as t] 
Denver Progressive Youth, with the e: 
press purpose of maintaining after gradua- 
tion activities which will provide for their 
continued growth and development eve: 
though the economie situation may not 
low them immediate occupations for wages. 
That is the spirit of American youth. 
There are many precedents for such 
determination. Following the Napoleo: 
wars, when France was flat on her back, 
she sent a commission around the world ¢ 
search for methods of restoring her pros- 
perity. When that commission reported t 
France one of its recommendations w 
that the fine arts be taught in the sch 
of the nation, and for generations France 
has been known as the source of fine and 
beautiful things. America had _ betwee: 
1910 and 1920 a great expansion of educa- 
That improvement 
higher 


tional opportunity. 
the schools laid the basis for a 
standard of living during the 1920s. It is 
through the schools still further extende 
revitalized, brought closer to the life of t! 
people that we shall lay the foundation ! 
a better day and a new deal. Financia 
and industrial panaceas may help. Th: 


may carry us through this emergency 
that, but in the end we face the task 


building a national culture, of giving 


people something to live for as well 
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something to live with, and that is a task 
of the schools. 

We have in the District of Columbia one 
of the finest systems of schoois to be found 
anywliere in this nation. It is ably admin- 
istered. It has a staff of educated and con- 
secrated teachers. It has many attractive 
and well-planned buildings and the build- 
ing program is still going forward. These 
schools will be still better to-morrow, bet- 


ter taught, better administered, better 
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housed, more closely related to a commu- 
nity life and to recreation and health. In- 
asmuch as you have enjoyed these schools 
and profited by them, may you 
your way and in your day determined to 
see that they are maintained and made bet- 


vo out in 


ter, willing to take your part as a citizen 
in defense of American democratic ideals 
and in support of a system of education 
whieh will create the intelligence and social 
purpose necessary to maintain those ideals. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Lorp MACMILLAN, chairman of the Court of 
the University of London, gave the commemo- 
ation address to the students at the London 
School of Eeonomies and Political Science and 
lso opened the new building of the British Li- 
ary of Political and Economie Science at the 
chool. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P., chair- 
man of the Court of Governors, presided, and 
as supported by Sir Josiah Stamp, vice-chair- 
an; the vice-chancellor of the University of 
London, Dr. L. N. G. Filon, and Sir William 

Beveridge, director of the school. 

In his report Sir William Beveridge said, ac- 
cording to the London Times, that the total 
number of first degree students in the school in 
1932-33 rose to 849, as against 818 the year 
efore, and that of higher degree students to 
231, as against 191. The total number of regu- 
ir students was 1,340, as against 1,226 in the 
vear before. Referring to the threatened dis- 
missal of many teachers from German universi- 
ties on grounds of race, religion or political 
opinion, he said that it was not only, or per- 
haps mainly, those already distinguished whose 
position gave rise to concern. In that school 
their coneern had taken practical form, through 
the raising, by voluntary contributions from the 
fund 


devoted to the assistance of displaced university 


teaching and administrative staff, of a 
teachers. 

Referring to the library of the school, Lord 
Macmillan said that it provided the material 
for the study of every branch of the science of 


life. It entitled to be reckoned 


among the great libraries of the world 


human was 
indeed, 
in its own sphere it was preeminent. Let them 
not forget that it was through the generosity of 
the Rockefeller Trustees that the had 
had the “purse ability” to effect the impressive 
additions to the library buildings which they 
fitting that the 


school 


were to inaugurate. It was 


beautiful new reading room should be christened 


Haldane Room, for no one was a better 


school than the eminent 


the 
friend to that 
man whose memory they had thus chosen to 


states- 


honor. 


AUTOBUS COLLEGE 

THE Montreal correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor reports that Autobus College 
of the University of Wichita, Kansas, a motor- 
cade earrying 700 students, arrived in Montreal 
on its eleventh summer semester. Traveling in 
four sections, a day apart, the college is seat- 
tered through Quebec, somewhere in Ontario, 
and partly just outside Montreal West. 

Each division carries 170 to 180 students, 10 
per cent. only being men. The college is as com- 
plete an institution as its nomad nature allows. 
There is a full staff of officers of instruction, a 
commissariat department in cafeteria buses and 
an accommodation squad to secure camp sites, 


ete 


The college autobuses started out from 


Wichita and came up through Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Virginia, Maryland, 
the New England states and into Quebec; then 
proceeding through Ontario to Detroit, then to 
Chieago and back to Kansas. 
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Besides the knowledge to be gained by travel- 
ing the open roads and camping among strange 
in strange towns, courses are given in 


people 
history, or¢ wraphy, biology, sociology and jour- 


nalism. The students elect one of these courses, 


] 


he sucecesstul completion of which entitles them 


to a three-hour credit at the university. 

Miss Marie Graham, dean of women, stated in 
an interview lé he students rise at 5 A. M. 
and the 
Lectures are held 


Che teaching 


autobus eolleve 1S on 


the road by 6. 


in the open. 


staff is 50 per cent. from the 
The 


| students, some of them 


rest from outside. men 


driving the buses are al 


rraduates. Enrolment is not restricted to stu- 


dents at the university. Practically every state 


in the Union is represented. Two examinations 
n during the tour, and a term paper 


end of 


THE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 
Dr. ALVIN New 


School for Social Research, New York City, has 


JOHNSON, director of the 


returned from abroad, where he has been en- 


gaged in making arrangements to bring to 


America a number of professors from German 
universities, who have been dismissed from their 


The 


whom are ex- 


positions, owing to political conditions. 
German professors, fourteen of 
arrive next month, will teach in the 
School of Politieal Sci- 


list will be published on 


pected to 
Graduate and Social 
The complete 


September 


ences. 
It includes Professor Emil Led- 
erer, authority on Japan and professor of eco- 
University of Berlin; Professor 


Hermann Kantorowiez, author of “The Sprit 


nomies at the 
of British Policy” and formerly professor of 
law at the Universities of Kiel and Freiburg, 
who was dropped from the University of Bres- 
lau in April, and Professor Arthur Feiler, who 
taught international economic relations at the 


University of Koénigsberg. Dr. Kantorowiez 
will teach jurisprudence and public law in the 
new school. 

Well-known Jews and other private contribu- 
tors have subseribed $60,000 to the university. 
There 


The methods of instruction will be informal, by 


will be only day classes at the school. 
discussions and personal direction. Each class 
will be limited to twenty graduate students. 

Dr. Johnson has made the following state- 


ment: 
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This new institution is decidedly not a charity. 
It is an attempt to enrich our educational system 
These men are 
revelations. 


by new kinds of educational work. 
all original scholars and have new 
Each has a distinct place in science in what he has 
achieved. 

None of these professors has at any time been 
engaged in communistic activities. They will hav 
no part in polities here, either as members of an; 
organization or as speakers. This is essentially an 
educational enterprise and will operate on a non 
profit basis. 

They will be permitted to continue their research 
and teaching as if they had never been disturbed 
their The 
school will be a self-governing body and the teach 


from posts in German universities. 
ing unit will be set up virtually as the same sort 
of a unit you might find in a German university, 
except that they will do their teaching in English. 

Although the majority of the faculty are Jews, 
or are now so classified, this means interpreting 
Jewry on a very broad basis, since one of the 
His father was 
a Lutheran, and so were his grandparents, but on 


Jewish professors is a Lutheran, 


of his great-grandparents was a Jewess, who bi 


came a Lutheran convert. 


THE N. R. A. CODE OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

THE Herald Tribune Bureau at Chicago re 
ports that the executive council of the American 
Federation of Teachers, with headquarters here, 
announced to-day that it had submitted a cod 
to General Hugh S. Johnson, N. R. A. Admir 
The organization is 
Federation ot 


istrator, at Washington. 

affiliated 

Labor. 
The code provides a living wage, security o! 


with the American 


tenure, decent working conditions, the right to 
establish teachers unions and to affiliate with 
organized labor, opportunity for culture and 
professional study and provision for old age. 

The council urges a normal maximum of 
working hours each for five days, “it being un- 
derstood that many more hours are required 1: 
preparation for work in school.” 

After proposing minimum wage standards, 
the teachers’ council asks “that in sections of 
the country where the school funds available 
from real estate taxation and from state incom 
laws are not sufficient to pay the salaries of 
teachers and to maintain the schools on a scale 
commensurate with the needs of the community, 
Federal grants of funds be made.” 
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In its section on tenure, the code would make 
it impossible to discharge a teacher without 
“due process of law” and a trial with counsel 


and witnesses. School boards would not be 


permitted to interfere with the right of teachers 


to participate in political and social activities. 

The “destructive tendency incidental to the 
retrenchment movement,” such as shortening 
school terms and eliminating important sub- 
jects, was deplored by the council, which held 
that the slogan of “balance the budget” has 
been used as an excuse for reckless slashing of 
necessary expenditures. 

In regard to establishing proper basic sal- 


aries, the code says: 


In practically every city and in many rural 
sections throughout the country high professional 
qualifications are being required of teachers, vary- 
ng from two years of normal school training to 
four or more years in professional institutions of 
the highest standing. 

It is socially unjust and educationally unprofit- 
able to maintain a class of teachers in this country 
who are paid an average wage many hundreds of 
dollars lower than is paid to other workers whose 
educational qualifications are much less. 

Thus the salaries which are commensurate with 
the incomes of professional men and women must 
eventually be paid to teachers. 


The eode is signed by Henry R. Linville, see- 
retary, and Florence Curtis Hanson, treasurer. 


GRADUATE WORK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES 
A DECISION was reached by the regents of the 
University of California at their August meet- 
ing to establish graduate work, in a limited de- 
gree, this autumn at the University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles. 

Originally the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, the regents took over the institution in 
1919 and established with the normal school 
work a junior college. In 1923 and 1924 the 
third and fourth years of the College of Letters 
and Seienee were added, and the normal sehool 
became known as the Teachers College. In 
1926 a new site was donated for the institution, 
a state bond issue raised $3,000,000 for build- 
ings, and in 1929 the University of California 
at Los Angeles, no longer the Southern Branch, 
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was established in Westwood Hills, in the limits 
of the City of Los Angeles. 
There 


nearly 7,000 students on the Los Angeles ecam- 


Growth has been rapid. are now 
pus and there has been a demand for graduate 
work there. President Robert Gordon Sproul 
three years ago recommended the establishment 
of a graduate school, but state finances at that 


This 
despite the fact that the university’s budget was 


time prevented its inauguration. year, 
eut by four and a half million dollars, a provi- 
sion was made for graduate work at Los An- 
geles, in the sum of $75,000. 

In, providing for the new work, the regents 


adopted a resolution, which, in part, follows: 


Although we have in mind the critical financial 
condition of the people and the government of the 
state and of the university, and the grave uncer- 
tainty respecting the financial problems which they 
may be called upon to meet in the immediate and 
early future, nevertheless, but subject to the limi- 
tations herein expressed, 

Be It Resolved: The regents make formal an- 
nouncement of their purpose to install and develop 
graduate work at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, if, when, and as the financial condi- 
tions of the people and government of the state 
and the university will allow, and make the same 
appropriate. 

In making this announcement the regents record 
their growing anxiety over the ever-increasing cost 
of education in higher divisions, open to all but 
available to few; and also their growing anxiety 
over seemingly limitless public expenditures and 
and the 


burdensome increase of taxes already existing, with 


the alarming imposition of new taxes 
no relief in sight from the primary source from 


which it can come, t.e., adequate retrenchment. 


However, in making his report to the regents 
on the subject, the president said, “Certain 
graduate work, such as that leading to the see 
ondary credential, could now be undertaken 
with practically no immediate additions to the 
staff, curricula or expenditures, and a limited 
amount of graduate work, including the train- 
ing of teaching assistants, might be established 
with an actual reduction in the budget, because 
such graduate students would replace higher 
paid associates and assistants.” 
with statement 


It was in conformance this 


that the regents instructed the president to in 
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Los 


limited rictly by 


Angeles this 
the 
Eventually, 


work 


ite graduate 


year; it will be funds 
available for 


it is understood, the work will be expanded in 


university purposes. 


all departments. 


LECTURES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 

THE Metropolitan Museum of Art offers for 

1933-1934 a varied and compre- 

talks, 

the 


the season ol 


hensive program ol lectures, gallery 
study-hours and story-hours planned for 


interest and pleasure of the general public and 
the history and ap- 


of students concerned with 


preciation of art and with its practical appliea- 
tion. Several courses are being given this year 
for the first time, and others have been extended 
in their scope. 

Members of the museum are invited to study, 
in courses planned especially to meet their 
needs, painting in France and the Netherlands 
or the medieval spirit and other subjects pre- 
sented in gallery talks at the museum or at The 
Cloisters. 
color and its use, and for their children story- 


talks Saturday 


Also for members are study-hours on 


hours and gallery given on 
mornings. 
The free 


afternoons 


lectures on Saturday and Sunday 


will be presented, as in former 


years, by speakers of distinction in their fields. 


Among them will be Laurence Binyon, Walter 


Pach, William B. Dinsmoor, Rhys Carpenter, 
Ananda 
Ed- 


Cortissoz, 


Dikios 


Giinther Roeder, Royal 


Coomaraswamy, Porphyrios and 
ward Alden Jewell. 

workers, gallery 
for the deaf 


and deafened, and story-hours for boys and 


Study-hours for practical 
talks on the collections, lectures 
girls are other free courses to be offered on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

To teachers in the publie schools of the City 
of New York, and to teachers and students in 
the the City of New York 
Hunter College a number of courses are open 


College of and 
without charge, and the successful completion 
of these will be accepted by the Board of Edu- 
cation as fulfilment of the study requirements 
for increments in salary. These courses are 
available also to students of other institutions 
and to the public on payment of a fee of 
twenty dollars for each course. 


Among the most practical courses offered by 
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the museum are the study-hours on design and 
color, arranged for employees of stores and of 
manufacturers. In 1933-1934 this group wil! 
include evening courses presented in coopera- 
tion with the Art-in-Trades Club and The Art 
Directors’ Club. These study-hours are con- 
ducted by Grace Cornell, of the museum staff, 
They 


are planned to show the relationship of the prin 


assisted by specialists in various fields. 


ciples of design and color to the problems of de 
signing, producing and selling merchandise. 
Two groups of motion pictures will be shown 
at the museum; those produced by the museum, 
dealing with various phases and periods of art, 
on Thursdays; and those made by Yale Univer 
sity, the Chronicles of America Photoplays, on 
the first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
Finally, supplementing the talks given in the 
museum, brief accounts of current exhibitions, 
recent acquisitions and other subjects of par 
ticular interest are to be broadeast regularly 
over three stations, WEAF, WOR and WNYC. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCI- 
ENCES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GoveRNoR Hersert H. LEHMAN and former 

Governor Alfred E. Smith will be among those 

to lecture at the twenty-first season of the b 

stitute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni 

versity, of which Dr. Russell Potter is director. 

They will contribute to a series, “The Citize: 

Looks at His World,” which will be opened 

with an address by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

president of the university, on October 16. 
Other prominent lecturers will be Miss 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Samuel 

Seabury; Dr. Karl T. Compton, president o! 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Pro 

fessor Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 

College Observatory; Justice Florence E. Allen 

and Max Eastman. 

A series of lectures on “Creative America” 
will be delivered by Robert Frost, speaking fo1 
poetry; Dr. Walter Damrosch, for music; Rock 
well Kent, for art, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
for architecture. H. V. Kaltenborn, George E 
Raiguel and Frank Bohn will discuss eurrent 
events. Others on this program, particular! 
in the field of international affairs, will be 
Frederic William Wile, George Sokolsky, 
Sisley Huddleston, Arnold Toynbee and Pro 
fessor Lindsay Rogers. 
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Dr. John Erskine, director of the Juilliard 
School of Musie, will lecture on “Laughter in 
America”; Dr. H. A. Overstreet, of the College 
of the City of New York, on “New Patterns 
n Contemporary Life,” and Houston Peterson 
on “Key Ideas in American Life.” Each will 
deliver four addresses, while Maurice Hindus 


] 


will offer three on “Understanding Russia To- 


aay. 

John Mason Brown, dramatic eritie of The 
Vew York Evening Post, will review the theater; 
Edward Weeks, editor of The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, the books, and John T. Flynn, the cur- 
rent economie and industrial trends. Saturday 
night during the regular program will be turned 
over to musie and dance. 


THE FIRST PARENT-TEACHER CON- 
FERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 
THE first state parent-teacher conference at 
the University of Maryland, which took place 
from July 10 to 14, was organized in connection 
vith the summer school of the university at the 
nvitation of the director of the summer school, 
Dean Willard 8. Small, with the cooperation of 
the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the United States Office of Education 

and the university. 

Registrants for the conference were housed 
in the dormitory at the nominal rate of $5.50 
for the five days and this included everything 
except linen, which each person brought, and 
meals, which were available at the university 
cafeteria. 

State and local leaders in parent-teacher as- 
sociations in Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia; teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents of schools in Maryland; experts 
from the United States government, and offi- 
cials of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers were in attendance. 

An experienced instructor authorized by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
taught daily some of the fundamentals of par- 
ent-teacher procedure in program-making, or- 
ganization, committee work, ete. The program 
was enriched by contributions of many experts 
and leaders in related fields, such as school edu- 
cation, problem children, parent education, li- 
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braries, music, playgrounds and recreation and 
juvenile protection. 


The 


dent of schools; two county 


instructors included a city superinten- 
superintendents of 
schools; three representatives of the Maryland 
State Department of Publie Instruetion; two 
officials of the United States Office of Edueca- 
tion, and one of the United States Children’s 
Bureau; a professor of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; the dean of edueation of Maryland 
from a_ special 


University, and a_ principal 


school. Officers or lay leaders in local, county, 
state or national organizations took part in the 
diseussions. 

Instruction was given generally by the lecture 
method or round tables, question boxes. Dis- 
cussion periods provided opportunity for in- 
formal discussion and the presentation of defi- 
nite problems. Although the general themes for 
the sessions referred to parent-teacher work, a 
great many of the speakers dealt with some 
aspect of parent education and the newer move- 
ments in education. Certificates were awarded 
to members who attended all the sessions and 
participated in the work. At the closing session 
a committee was formed to bring together the 
materials developed throughout the conference. 

The president of the university and the di- 
rector of the Summer School joined in an invi- 
tation for the leaders to hold a seeond confer- 
ence next year. The conference at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland was similar to the five-day 
conferences which have been held four succes- 
sive years in the summer normal school sessions 


at Yale University. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

THE eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Voeational Association will be held in De- 
troit, Michigan, from December 6 to 9, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler. “Vocational 
Edueation for Relief and Reconstruction” will 
be the subject of the program. Twenty-five 
hundred members of the association are expected 
to be present. 

Detroit has 
schools as part of its program for public school 
education. The University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Teachers’ College at Ypsilanti 
and Michigan State College at East Lansing, 


six voeational and_ technical 
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will participate in the program tor the training 


of teachers for vocational schools and courses. 


Mr. Warren E. Bow, assistant superintendent of 


Detroit Public Schools, in charge of tech- 


the 


nical is the loeal ehair- 


and vocational schools 


man for arrangements for the convention. 
A eommittee to assist the vice presidents in 
charge of the divisions has been appointed. 


Members of this with the exception 


committee, 


vocational eduea- 


of the state 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, may be reached through 
Detroit Publie 


to assist in 


supery isors ot 


Board of Edueation of the 


The 


the 


Schools. members are ready 


any way possible. Vocational guidance is rep- 
resented by Mr. Warren K. Layton; agriculture 
by Mr. E. E. Gallup; home economies by Miss 
Frances B. Sanderson; industrial arts education 
by Mr. Earl L. Bedell; education 
by Mr. J. L. Holtselaw; civilian rehabilitation 
by Mr. C. N. Woodruff, and industrial and part- 
time education by Mr. E. Lewis Hayes. 

The for the national meeting has 


been arranged by the officers of the association 


commercial 


program 
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under the leadership of the president, Mr. Ray 
Fife, state supervisor of agricultural education 
in Ohio. The other Mr. C. M. 
Miller, state director of vocational edueation, 
Topeka, Kansas, secretary, and Charles W. Sy! 
vester, director of vocational education, Balti- 


officers are 


more, Maryland, treasurer. The executive com 


mittee is composed of A. K. Getman, state 
supervisor of agricultural education, Albany, 
New York; Miss Elisabeth Amery, state super 
visor home economies education, Baltimore; Mr 
Osear M. Sullivan, director re-education of dis 
abled persons, St. Paul; Mr. Irvin S. Noall, 
state supervisor of trade and industrial educa 
tion, Salt Lake City; Mr. Paul W. Chapman, 
state director of vocational education, Athens, 
Georgia; Mr. Jacob Spies, supervisor commer 
cial department, vocational schools, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin; Mr. Thomas H. Quigley, professor 
of industrial education, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. R. W. Selvidge, 
professor of industrial education, University of 


Missouri. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mme. Curie and Pro 


Dr. JamMES E. Russet, dean emeritus of 


College, Columbia University, and 


Cartwright, director of the Amer- 


Teachers 
Dr. Morse A. 
ican Association for Adult Edueation, will rep- 
United States at a meeting of the 
Council of the World Adult 


Edueation, which will be held at Copenhagen on 


resent the 


Association for 
August 28 and 29. Dr. Russell is a viee-presi- 
dent of World and Dr. Cart- 


wright is a member of the executive committee. 


the Association 


Dr. GeorGE NorLIn, president of the Univer- 
the United 


States after a year’s absence in which he held 


sity of Colorado, has returned to 
the Roosevelt professorship of Columbia Uni- 
versity at the University of Berlin. 

PRESIDENT DANIEL L. Marsu, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is lecturing at the summer session of 
the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Ropert Maynarp HvtTcuins, president 
of the University of Chicago, sailed for Ger- 
many on August 15. 

PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray has been elected 


chairman of the International Commission on 


Intellectual Cooperation. 
fessor Roeco have been elected vice-chairmen. 

Sir RicHarD WINN LIVINGSTONE, vice-chan- 
cellor of Queen’s University, Belfast, has been 
elected president of Corpus Christi College, 
University of Oxford, in succession to the late 
Dr. P. S. Allen. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH MurRPHY, vice-rector 
of St. Augustine’s Mission College at Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, has been appointed rector ot 
the Catholic University at Peiping. 

Dr. Epwarp H. Topp has completed twenty 
years service as president of the College o! 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 

Dr. Orro HELLER, professor of modern Euro- 
pean literature and dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
of Washington University, St. Louis, has been 
elected a member of the Schiller Academy at 
Munich. 

Dean Leroy ALLEN, of Southwestern College, 
editor of Social Science, has been elected a cor 
responding member of the American Institute 
of Bucharest, Roumania. This institute aims 
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to promote cultural relations with the United 
States under the presidency of Professor Nico- 
lae Iorga, formerly rector of Bucharest Univer- 
sity and a former prime minister. Among the 
other American members are Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan. Dr. Alexandresen, exec- 
utive seeretary of the institute, is now in this 
country as official delegate to the world congress 
of women’s organizations, held in Chicago. 

Ar the commencement exercises of Columbia 
University the University Medal for excellence 
was presented to Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, 


emeritus professor of diseases of children, New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, New York. 
Dr 


The medal was awarded to 
r. Chapin in recognition “of his outstanding 
contribution to problems relating to the eare of 


children.” 

WE learn from the Journal of the American 
Medieal that a 
Walter H. Moursund, dean of Baylor Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Dallas, Texas, was re- 


Association portrait of Dr. 


cently presented to the school by the June grad- 
Dr. Raymond 8. Willis, president 
of the graduating class, made the presentation 
and Drs. William W. Looney and Milford O. 


uating elass. 


Rouse, the acceptance. 


Tue July issue of the Journal of Pediatrics 
is dedicated to Professor Czerny, who has re- 
cently retired from the chair of children’s dis- 
eases at the University of Berlin. 


Dr. Saunt Apuer, professor of parasitology 
it the Hebrew University in Palestine, has re- 
ceived the Chalmers Gold Medal of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
London. The medal has been awarded to Dr. 
Adler in recognition of his work as director of 
the Kala-Azar Commission. 

FREDERICK M. Davenport has been selected 
as the Frank B. Weeks visiting professor of 
at Wesleyan University. Mr. 
Davenport was at one time a member of the 
New York State Senate, and he also taught for 
For 


the past eight years he has been a member of 


covernment 


a number of years at Hamilton College. 


the House of Representatives. 


Dr. Peter C. KRONFELD, associate professor 
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of ophthalmology in the Division of Biologieal 
Seienees of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed head of the department of ophthal- 
mology at Peiping Union Medical College. 


Dr. Frepertc M. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, has been appointed professor 
of medicine in the School of Medicine at Duke 
University and head of the department of medi- 
cine in the hospital. 


Dr. Epwin H. REeeper, since 1928 associate 
professor of education in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed associate 
professor of education at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Dorotuy C. Srrarron, of San Bernar- 
dino, California, has been appointed dean of 
women at Purdue University to succeed the late 
Carolyn E. Shoemaker. Dr. Stratton has been 
vice-principal and dean of girls at the senior 
high school at San Bernardino for the last six 
years. 


Dr. ANNA L. Keaton, of Winfield, Kansas, 
has been appointed dean of women and in- 
struector in English at Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In the former position she will take 
the place of Miss Margaret Cretors, who has re- 
signed. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN C. CoNGER has been 


pointed registrar of Ohio Wesleyan University 
Steckel. 


ap- 


to sueceed the late Thomas FE. 


Dr. Witt1aAM T. BAwpEN, managing editor 
of the Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 
Illinois, has accepted appointment on half time 
to conduct extension courses for teachers in a 
group of cities in central Illinois, beginning on 
September 15, under the direction of Professor 
Arthur B. Mays, head of the department of in- 
dustrial education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. During the summer session 
of 1933 Dr. Bawden gave two courses and one 
seminar in the graduate division of the State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. M. THOROMAN has re- 
signed the superintendency of the Iola, Kansas, 
schools to aecept the secretaryship of the State 


School Book Commission. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES W. KNupDSEN, of the 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
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succeeded 


ville, Tennessee, has Dr. Walter S. 
Monroe, of the University of Illinois, as editor 
of the “Teacher Training” series of profes- 


sional 


and Company. 


books published by Doubleday, Doran 


Dr. Maystu M. Wiuuiams, formerly director 
of the division of child hygiene in the North 
Dakota State Department of Public Health, has 
been appointed state health officer, succeeding 
Dr. Arthur A. Whittemore. 
was made by the Publie Health Advisory Coun- 


The appointment 


cil, a new body created by recent legislation. 

Dr. Williams is a native of Canada and received 

her medical degree at the University of To- 
y ot Medicine. 

gree in public health from the Harvard School 

of Publie Health. 


Dr. V. T. THAYER, educational director of the 
New York, and Dr. 


ronto Faculty She also has a de- 


Ethieal Culture Schools in 


I. M. Altaraz, founder and director of the Dr. 
Altaraz School for Charaeter Training at Mon- 
terey, Massachusetts, will lecture at the New 


New York City, 


during the fall term, which begins on October 2. 


School for Social Research, 
Dr. Thayer will give a series of eighteen lectures 


on “The Development of Progressive Eduea- 
tion,” which will consist of a critical study of 
that 


progressive education, on Tuesday 


the principles and methods have given 
character to 
evenings at 8:20 o’clock, beginning on Octo- 


ber 3. 
een lectures on “Progressive Edueation and Be- 


Dr. Altaraz’ course, consisting of eight- 


havior Problems,” will deal with the relation 
between adults and youth and with the ques- 
tion of progressive education, its principles, 


techniques and applications. 

THE Association of Special Libraries and In- 
will hold its tenth annual 
Wills Hall, Bristol, from 


At the opening session, 


formation Bureaux 


conference in the 
September 22 to 25. 
with Dr. 
the university, in the chair, Sir Charles Sher- 


Thomas Loveday, vice-chancellor of 


rington will deliver his presidential address. 


Forty teachers of international law met re- 
cently at the University of Michigan for a con- 
ference under the sponsorship of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Professor 
J. S. Reeves, of the University of Michigan, was 


dean of the session, and James Brown Scott, of 


the Carnegie Endowment, acted as chairman. 
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THE death is announced on August 13 of 
Edwin Allan Hodgson, known for his work in 
the education of deaf mutes, for more than fifty 
years editor of The Deaf Mutes Journal. 


THE enrolment at the summer session of the 
University of Hawaii was 850. Special depart 
ments were the School of Pacific and Orienta!] 
Affairs and the Voleano School. The School ot 
Pacifie and Oriental Affairs, which was organ 
ized last summer for the purpose of encour 
aging research and disseminating information 
about Pacifie international problems, empha- 
sized the cultural contacts of Pacifie nations 
Next year the sociological and psy- 
will be 


this year. 


aspects of race contacts 


The Voleano School, with courses i: 


chological 
stressed. 

geology, voleanology and natural history, held 
a six weeks’ session at Kilauea Voleano, 190 
miles from the Honolulu campus of the univer 
sity. 

Hurcuins Hat, the final unit of the new 
University of Michigan Law School quadrangle 
a $1,300,000 structure which will house the 
teaching activities of the school, will be opened 
for the classes of the coming term of the univer 
sity. Orders for abandonment of the old Lay 
Building, which has housed the school for man) 
decades, are given for August 28. The Law 
Quadrangle, built from the bequest of $8,700, 
000 of William W. Cook to the Law School, 
now contains the Lawyers Club, dining-hall an: 
dormitories, the Legal Research Library anid 
Hutchins Hall. The latter, constructed of varie 
gated stone and limestone, in the Englis 
Gothie style of the quadrangle, is four stories 
in height and contains 104,000 square feet o! 


floor area, fronting on State and Monro: 
Streets. Hutchins Hall contains nine large lec- 


ture halls, together with five seminar rooms and 
a study hall. Although many of the teaching 
staff are housed in the Legal Research Library, 
Hutchins Hall will also have twenty-one fac 
ulty offices, five rooms for the Michigan Law 
Review, three for the Michigan Bar Association 
and two for the Michigan Judicature Society. 
In keeping with the architectural style of th: 
exterior, the halls and rooms are finished i! 
limestone, plaster and brick. The woodwork 
and benches and desks are of walnut in sturdy 
construction, while radiator grills, stair rails 
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and other metal work are of wrought iron, 
bronze and brass. The building, which was two 
vears under construction, is completely fire- 


proot. 


YALE University has filed application with 
the New Haven Building Department for the 
construction of Berkeley College at a cost of 
$1,300,000. The college will consist of a group 
if six buildings, ineluding four dormitories, a 
residence and an administration building and 
will be situated on the site of the former Berke- 
ey Oval The administration building 

ill also house a large dining room, a kitchen 
In the basement will be 
The main building 


group. 
and several lounges. 
located two squash courts. 
| be 112 feet long. The residence building 
| be occupied by the Berkeley College dean 
d other faculty members. 


\ 


\ 


Dr. Wituiam J. O’SHEA, New York City 
superintendent of schools, has made publie the 
statement that, out of every $100 spent by the 
city’s Department of Education last year, $96.90 
was used directly to defray the expenses of in- 
strueting the pupils, providing recreation for 
them and maintaining the school plant. The re- 
maining $3.10 went for administration and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. These figures are taken 
from the Board of Edueation’s annual financial 
and statistical report for 1932, prepared by the 
Bureau of Finance under the supervision of 
Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of the Board 
of Edueation. When itemized, it is found that 
of the $96.90, $88.81 was spent for actual in- 
struction, ineluding playgrounds and recreation 
centers; $5.44 was devoted to the physical op- 
eration of the plant, ineluding the heating and 
cleaning of all school buildings, and $2.65 was 
used for maintenance of the plant with neces- 
sary repairs and replacements. According to 
Dr. O’Shea, the percentage of the school dollar 
spent exclusively for instructional and allied 
agencies was greater last year than in any re- 
The $3.10 spent for administration 
and miscellaneous items includes the cost of the 
Bureau of Child Guidanee, the study of retarda- 
tion and payments made under the workmen’s 


cent year. 


compensation law. 


The New York Times writes editorially as 
follows: “A little college in North Carolina leads 
a multiple life. In the academic year it is a 
college; in the summer it is an inn, and the 
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The 
bell boys are students, as are the waitresses, the 
the the 
There is also a hospital that serves the people 


president of the college is the manager. 


clerks, cooks and laundry workers. 
for fifty miles around, and an orphanage that 
eares for eighty children. Also, there is a game 
farm, a poultry farm, a nursery, with numerous 
other activities which help in making it possible 
for a student to pass a college year for as little 
as $187. 


as a mission school by the father of the present 


This unique institution was founded 


president, who would not permit his name to be 
And we withhold its name lest it 
be overwhelmed by applicants. But the Chapel 
Hill (N. C.) Weekly knows where it is.” 

THE Scholastic, 
zine, will become a weekly instead of a bi- 
this fall, the 
of September 23. the 
Maurice R. Robinson, there will be no funda- 


given to it. 


national high-school maga- 


monthly beginning with issue 


According to editor, 
mental change of content or policy, beyond 
achieving a 
events than was possible before. 


more timely review of current 
There will be 
sixteen issues a semester, or thirty-two a year, 
at least thirty-two pages per issue, without 
change in subseription rates. Scholastic, which 
in 1931 absorbed Magazine World, Current Lit- 
erature, World News and Current Topics, will 
pursue its objective, since its inception in 1920, 
of affording teachers and students a unified 
classroom magazine with both the social studies 
and eultural subjects fully and equally repre- 
sented. It is planned under the new schedule to 
inerease the space allotments of student-written 
departments. The regular staff of the journal 
includes Dr. Harold Ordway Rugg, 
of edueation 

University, social studies; Mabel A. Bessey, 
literary editor, Bay Ridge High School; 
May Lamberton Becker, children’s book editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune and Readers’ 
Guide of the Saturday Review of Literature; 
Ernest W. Watson, art editor, and a board of 


distinguished contributing editors. 


professor 


at Teachers College, Columbia 


THE Carnegie Foundation and the Guggen- 
heim Foundation have awarded to the American 
Woman’s Association $5,000 and $2,000, respec- 
tively, for further research into the present eco- 
nomic status and outlook for women. The study 
will be made in cooperation with the National 
Occupational Conference, an organization re- 
cently established to serve under the Carnegie 
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Foundation as a directing and clearing medium 


in the field of vocational guidance and personal 
adjustment to occupational life. A special fea- 


ture of the inquiry will be a study of changes 


in standards of living of the women in business 


The awards by both foun- 
of the work 


and the protessions. 


dations were made in recognition 
the association has done during the past three 
years in giving information and providing vo- 
4,000 


carried on under 


cational counsel to its membership of 


research will be 


the 


women. The 


the direction of reneral service committee 


of the association, headed by Mrs. Mary G. 
Schonberg. Dr. Iva Lowther Feters, voea 
tional guidance project consultant, has been 


serving as technical consultant on plans for the 


work. 


As the immigration quota granted by the 


Palestine to the Jewish Agency 


rovernment of 


A SCIENCE SURVEY 

Is it disloyal for one to question the status 
quo from within when it is constantly being 
questioned from without? It is not at all un- 
common to hear a member of the arts faculty 
express doubt of the merit of a requirement of 
emphasis on laboratory— 
for graduation of his major students. Is there 
for his doubt? Can he be justly 


laboratory science 
any reason 
accused of failing to recognize the importance 
of science? His colleague in the science faculty 
is prone to wax argumentative at the suggestion 
rather than to considerately examine into his 
grounds for doubt. 

The writer must agree that he has until re- 
cently held that no one should be considered a 
reputable college graduate unless he has incor- 
porated the experience of scientific laboratory 
experimentation in his education. He still be- 
lieves that for those who will elect such work, 
the value is very great. However, a year spent 
in visiting the classrooms and lecture-halls of 
Europe has led him to believe that one ean gain 
respect for scientific methods and approach, and 
acquire considerable knowledge of experimental 
technique without himself carrying out experi- 
ments. In fact, he has arrived at the point of 
believing that the student should have a broader 


knowledge of the things he is supposed to get 
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for the half year ending next October has al- 
ready been exhausted, the has 
granted 1,000 certificates for German Jewish 
refugees in advance on the schedule for the six 


government 


months ending in March, 1934. 

THE Near East 
gold medal from the judges of the Hellenic 
Health Exhibition activities in 
contributing to the advancement of social hy- 


Foundation has received a 


for “general 


giene in Greece.” 

AN educational broadeasting committee has 
been formed in Brisbane to advise the Aus 
tralian Broadeasting Commission on its eduea- 
tional policy, to draw up a panel of lectures, 
and to start, if desirable, a school session on the 
lines of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The Queensland committee is one of a chain 
that it is proposed to establish throughout the 


Commonwealth. 






from a course in science than he does get from 
one in which the majority are merely meeting 
a graduation requirement. After all, it is not 
alone the method of thinking that is of value to 
the college graduate. A fund of factual knowl- 
edge has a real cultural value. 

A glance at the curricula and types of courses 
offered in various colleges is interesting. It may 
even cause one to wonder just what a college 
education really is. In our own school, a lib- 
eral arts college with an excellent reputation, 
we have five major science departments: botany, 
chemistry, geology, physies and zoology. The 
science requirement for the bachelor of arts 
degree is five or six semester hours, including 
two afternoons of laboratory for one semester 
or one afternoon for a year. In an effort to 
broaden his knowledge in the realm of science, 
the student is required to study in some field 
other than the one in which he studied in high 
school. In a sister college the student must 
have two years of science, one in the biological 
and the other in the physical branch. In stil 
another school one year of science is require: 
and a second “strongly recommended.” The 
second may be without laboratory but should be 
in the biological field if the first is in one of the 
physical sciences, and vice versa. 

As to the comparative values of the three 


] 
i 
1 
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schemes named, practically every science pro- 
fessor would place the second first. It is doubt- 
ful whether one could readily find a professor 
who would prefer the second year of the third 
plan to its first year. These things being true, 
one is led to wonder why the second year with- 
out laboratory is tolerated, let alone “strongly 
recommended.” Does laboratory in one science, 
botany, so simplify the learning of another, 
physies, that laboratory is unnecessary? Can it 
be that we have a compromise between two 
schools of thought on the relative value of 
laboratory work? Is it possible that the arts 
people will not yield to the requirement of two 
years of science and that the science people have 
held out an enticement to their students in the 
form of a painless second year? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that there may be still another more char- 
itable explanation—here lies the possibility of 
the disloyalty charge—that the scientists are 
not absolutely positive of the correctness of 
their historie stand? 

The growing conviction on the part of col- 
lege faculties and administrations that all is not 
well with our attempts to adjust the present 
generation of students to our classical system 
of education is leading to much speculation and 
experimentation. Of course there are some of 
us who are of the opinion that the difficulty we 
are encountering in this attempted adjustment 
is really an outgrowth of experimentation and 
that the old methods would otherwise be as good 
as ever. But, be the cause what it may, we 
must adjust ourselves and our methods in such 
a way as to get the best results. Some attempts 
that have been made in this direction have gone 
too far for students coming from our high 
schools. Others have been failures on account 
of the way they have been introduced, lacking 
the support of faculty or students or both. 

When we study the catalogues of American 
colleges, we find the widest variation in ideas 
of an education and in methods for giving one. 
In most universities the student, still following 
the lead of his European brother, starts his 
major subject on matriculating. In some he is 
not permitted to do any specializing for his first 
two years. There are variations from almost no 
fixed requirements beyond hours and grades to 
choice of one of two fixed curricula for the first 


two years. One school prides itself on having 
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no survey courses, while another starts its fresh- 
men with surveys or finishes its seniors with 
them. It would seem that until we can come to 
some general understanding on the question of 
what we mean by “cultural education” and can 


agree on the objectives of a college education, 


we must remain in the dark as to which of these 
schemes most closely approaches the ideal. In 
the meantime we will have to do our best by the 
trial-and-failure method, using our best judg- 
ment as to what to try. The scheme outlined 
below is the writer’s attempt to solve the science 
requirement problem. 

Recognizing that it is contrary to present 
American educational practise to permit of too 
narrow specialization by college students, the 
writer feels that no further obstacles should be 
put in the way of the young man or woman who 
enters college with a determination to center his 
attention upon a science as his life work. He 
should be permitted to give some part of his 
time during each of his four years to that sci- 
He will start at once the introductory 
The same will be 


ence. 
major course in his field. 
true for premedical and home economies stu- 
dents and others who must carry heavy sci- 
ence courses. All others will as freshmen gain 
knowledge of the methods, facts and philosophy 
of seience in what, for want of a better name, 
will be termed a science survey. This is not to 
be like any survey with which the writer is 
acquainted. Above all, it will not be “General 
Science.” 

Since science is interesting per se when well 
taught, this course will contain no “ballyhoo,” 
if it is possible to keep it out. Neither will the 
poor freshman be drowned in the depths of sci- 
ence completely over his head. He must be 
given nothing that he can not be expected to 
digest and give back on examination. It goes 
without saying that he must have good depart- 
mental libraries at his disposal which he will 
Entertainment he shall have, 
There is no 


be foreed to use. 
but not something for nothing. 
more use in shooting over his head and presum- 
ing he is being educated than there is in merely 
entertaining him with pyrotechnics and sending 
him away with the feeling that science is grand 
but entirely too much for him. If science is 
worth requiring, it is worth knowing with ac- 
curacy—at least in part. 
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To make the course conform to the ideals just 


outlined, the writer wishes to lay down some 
fixed rules for the planning and teaching of the 
course: 

(1) No field of science shall be presented that 
is not represented on the campus by a major de- 
partment or school. 


(2) No professor shall conduct a division of 


+ 


the course whose major specialty is not in that 
field. 

(3) No part ol the course shall be given by 
a professor who does not feel that he can give 
a fairly comprehensive survey of his science in 
such a examination over 


way as to require an 


what he has covered. 

(4) Each lecturer shall prepare a syllabus of 
the ground covered, so that his colleagues in 
other divisions of the eourse will be informed 
as to the material covered by him. 


(5) No make the 


course a continued story; on the contrary, each 


attempt will be made to 
subject will be given as an entity. 

(6) Credit will be given for the completed 
course, though each division will end with its 
own examination. 


The 


average of the division grades. 


(7) grade in the course will be the 

To the writer the most logical sequence of 
fields is physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and 
geology. However, since the course is to be a 
series of short stories, the order is probably not 
ol major importance. 

The length of the course ean be varied to suit 
the opinions of various faculties. It appears to 
the writer that, considering the importance of 
science in our modern life, both domestie and 
international, it is not asking too much that the 
study of science cover 10 per cent. of the time 
This 


for 


required for graduation. would mean 


three hours each semester two years. 
Where a school is operating under the quarter 
system, possibly this could be shortened to one 
quarter for each science. If a faculty will give 
only two semesters to the course, each division 
of the five will still have at least eighteen lec- 
tures besides the time necessary for examina- 
tions. In smaller schools, where only four of 
the sciences are represented by departments, 
this would be increased to a minimum of twenty- 


two. A good lecturer with sufficient demonstra- 


tion assistance should be able to cover under- 
standingly a great deal of his field in eighteen 
Of course he ean do a 


or twenty-two lectures. 
far better piece of work if he can have the time 


doubled. Naturally, he will not in either case 
want to spend time in balancing equations for 
complicated reactions or in solving difficult 
problems. In such a survey the Law of Mul 
tiple Proportions will be out of the question, 
along with most of the other things that the 
majority taking the orthodox elementary chem 
istry course as a requirement fail to digest. 
But most of the points which are now retained 
by such students for a semester after the cours: 
is completed will be teachable. 

As is readily seen, the course is meant to be 
a real bread-and-meat affair and not merely a 
place for the society or activity devotee to re 
cuperate and at the same time acquire easy 
credits. It will travel fast enough to hold thi 
interest of every intelligent student. By watch- 
ing a skilful demonstrator, knowing that he is 
to be examined over what he has seen, he surely 
will not have lost a great deal by not having 
carried on by himself simpler experiments. 

Some arrangement should be made in such 
a system to permit the science major to tak 
part in the divisions of the course in which hi 
does not have to take the regular courses. Such 
an accommodation should prove very profitable 
to him. 

Not without recognizing that many of the 
same weaknesses are to be found in the scienc 
courses under the present system, the writer 
wishes to set forth what he believes to be th 
outstanding defects of the suggested survey: 
(1) Competitive major-seeking by some depart 
ments; (2) lack of enthusiasm on the part o! 
some professors giving lectures in the course, 
and destructive criticism by others; (3) laxity 
in handling the course by some, thus making 
more difficult the work of others; (4) super- 
ficiality in treatment of the subject-matter, and 
underestimating the amount that the student 
van assimilate if pressed; (5) lack of uniform- 
ity in grading and examining. 

On the other hand, there are several advan- 
tages which may be briefly tabulated: (1) Each 
graduate will be slightly acquainted with all the 
sciences instead of having a bit more perfect 
understanding of a small part of some one field; 
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(2) the requirement of science will appear more 
reasonable to the average student; hence, his at- 
titude toward the course should be more positive 
than it is toward the course he must take under 
the present system; (3) the quality of the regu- 
lar introductory courses will be much improved 
by having none of the “requirement-meeters” in 
them, and elasses being smaller, they should be 
better; (4) department overhead will be greatly 
decreased by elimination of the large and ex- 
pensive introductory laboratory courses. 
RatpH W. HUFFERD 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 

THE N. E. A. FAILURE AT CHICAGO 

In the June 17 issue of ScHoon anp Society 
appeared a letter to the editor which indicated 
that the 


deciding to hold its summer convention in Chi- 


National Education Association, by 


cago, was muffing an opportunity to help the 
schools of Chieago and of the whole country. 
As the writer of that 
sketched the recent course of events in Chicago 
which led during the month of May to an N. E. 
A. ultimatum to the Chicago bankers to pay 


communieation I 


the teachers or have the N. E. A. eaneel its con- 
vention in the Century of Progress city. 

As a result of that protest, according to the 
N. E. A. officials, Chicago bankers did buy 
enough tax-warrants to pay the teachers three 
out of the eight months’ salary. On the basis of 
this partial payment, plus alleged assurance 
that Chicago ecivie leaders would do full justice 
by teachers and pupils, the N. E. A. decided to 
Many 


members thought in so doing it was making a 


hold its summer convention in that city. 


mistake. 

In the Century of Progress the N. E. A. had 
a powerful weapon to use, not only in behalf 
behalf of 
By cancelling 
the convention and so directing the nation’s at- 
tention to the fact that progress in Chicago was 
essentially material rather than ethical, the N. 


of edueation in Chieago but in 


schools throughout the nation. 


KE. A. had an unusual opportunity to dramatize 
the issue now being waged in Chicago and 
the contest between the 
reactionary forces of special privilege and those 


throughout America 


interests desirous of bringing enlarged oppor- 
tunity, living wages, decent housing, adequate 
education and wholesome recreation to all the 
people of our country. 
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N. E. A. officials argued, however, that they 
could do more for the teachers of Chieago and 
Notwithstand- 
ing protests, the convention was held in the eity 
The only test of 
A. officials 
predicted is to see what has happened since. 


elsewhere by going to that city. 


of the Century of Progress. 
whether it accomplished what N. E. 


Note the following Associated Press dispatch: 


CurcaGo, July 18—The Chicago School Board to- 
day announced its intention of going ahead with a 
five million dollar retrenchment program, calling 
for wholesale discharge of teachers, elimination of 
departments and restriction of curricula. 

Teachers and parents immediately began girding 
themselves for a battle to compel the board to 
rescind its action. Allan Carter, counsel for the 
Principals’ Club, announced legal action against 
the trustees probably would be instituted. 

The board’s program calls for discharge of 1,400 
employees, mostly teachers; abolition of the junior 
high schools, no more purchase of musical instru- 
ments, no more purchase of text-books, pending in- 
ventory; and discontinuance of bathrooms ‘‘ except 
where deemed essential.’’ 

In short, as President of the Board McCahey ex- 
plained, elimination of ‘‘fads and frills.’’ 

The board declared the action was taken as an 
alternative to closing the schools, whose credit was 
teachers’ salaries. The 


exhausted, or reducing 


teachers are $22,000,000 in arrears in pay. 


The situation which confronted the N. E. A. 
at Chicago and which remains as a challenge to 
Chieago teachers and parents involves much 
more than a school curriculum and pay ot 
teachers. 

This Chieago situation symbolizes the conflict 
now going on in America between a privileged 
minority and the masses of our people—farm- 
ers, mechanics, tradesmen, shopkeepers and 
their families. 

However, America has enough wealth to give 
every child a good education. The problem is 
one of equitable distribution. President Roose- 
velt’s national recovery program offers hope of 
With this must come drastic 


changes in our tax system and in our banking 


such distribution. 


system, as well as changes in hours and wages. 
If these changes come, American children will 
have educational opportunities far better than 
they have had in the past. 
The New Deal, if successful, will assure much 
higher wages than the minimum wages now pro- 
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vided; it will bring a much shorter working day 
with greater leisure for all our people; it will 
eliminate unemployment and periodi¢c seasons 
of g. If it this the need for 
be greater than 


does all 


schools 


country over will 
ever. 

However, such implications of the New Deal 
will be branded as radieal and “socialistic” and 
will be bitterly fought by many bankers and in- 
dustrialists. They will fight directly and indi- 
rectly. 

Action of the Chieago Board of Edueation is 
a typical example of the flagrant inhumanity of 
such men. It is a disgraceful denial of the very 
principles on which the New Deal is founded. 

Action of Chieago in throwing hundreds of 
teachers out of work while the President is eon- 
ducting his erucial campaign for reemployment 
is sabotage at its worst. 

If Chicago “gets away” 
Dr. R. O. Billet, of Harvard 


as saving in the New York Times of 


with such action, as 
University, is 
quoted 
July 30, selfish and ignorant influences in other 
communities will follow the Chicago example, 
that has been made in edueation 
during the past twenty-five years will be largely 
Well, it 


throughout the nation. 


and progress 


destroved. is being destroyed, and 
This destruction is dra- 


matie and spectacular in the city of Chicago, 
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and 
spectacular reversal of recent trends in that 
city would benefit communities in every state of 


and for precisely this reason a dramatic 


the Union. 

We do have enough resources in America to 
give every child an education and every family 
a living wage and a decent home. Only inten- 
sive pressure, much of it political in nature, can 
dislodge those relatively few individuals and 
institutions which have been appropriating the 
bulk of this wealth for themselves. 

In Chieago and elsewhere the N. E. A. must 
It must cope with highly 
It should 


have local groups operating in the many areas 


dramatize this issue. 
paid propagandists and lobbyists. 


of the country. 

Whenever possible it should dramatize its 
battle. This was so easily possible at Chicago, 
where the most dramatie and effective action 
would have been the cancellation of the conven- 
tion and the virtual boycotting of the Century 
of Progress by the teachers of the nation. The 
failure at Chicago indieates the need for a new 
and militant N. E. A. poliey. 

CLYDE R. MILLER, 
Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Service 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUBJUGATION OF GERMAN PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION TO GERMAN 
FASCISM 

THE recent events leading to the dismissal of 
a number of Jewish and other educational lead- 
ers from their posts are so well known that they 
do not have to be mentioned here. On the other 
hand, the measures taken by the Hitler Govern- 
ment to reorganize the organization of physical 
education in Germany have received hardly any 
public attention at all in our educational cireles. 

Before outlining the measures taken by the 
German government, let us notice very briefly 
the principles underlying the interest of Fascism 
in educational matters. It must be admitted, 
first of all, that the ideology of German Fascism 
is very vague, and more emotional than rational. 


1A. Rosenberg, ‘‘Das Wesensgefiige des Na- 


tionalsozialismus’’ (Miinich, 1932); A. Rosenberg, 


But it can be safely assumed that Fascism is a 
system based on the idea of the all-powerfulness 
of the supreme state which tries to utilize all the 
forees of a nation for its services, without the 
least regard for the individual and his rights. 
It is étatism and national vitalism brought to 
the highest point of expansion, so that the 
nation concerned will be fit for the powerful 
position which Fascism claims it should have. 





‘‘Wesen, Grundsaetze und Ziele der Nationalso- 
zialistischer Deutschen Arbeitpartei’’ (Miinich, 
1930) ; J. L. Fischer, ‘‘ Treti Rise’? (Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia, 1932); A. Hitler, ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ (14 
ed., Miinich, 1932); E. T. Mohme, ‘‘ Platform of 
the Hitler Movement,’’ in Sociology and Social 
Research, Vol. XVII, No. 5, May-June, 1933, pp. 
409-415; Alb. E. Guenther (ed.), ‘‘Was wir vom 
Nationalsozialismus erwarten (Heilbronn, 1932) ; 
T. Heuss, ‘‘Hitlers Weg’’ (Stuttgart, 1932); C. 
Rosten, ‘‘ Das ABC des Nationalsozialismus’’ (Ber- 
lin, 1933); ete. 
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Fascism is the regimentation of a nation around 
a national ideal and the theoretical and practical 
subordination of all classes to that ideal. It 
furnishes a short-cut to efficiency—according to 
its doctrines—and its racial ideology provides 
the chauvinist with a rational justification for 
superiority and the use of force, propagating 
frankly its manifest destiny; thenceforth it re- 
quires absolute obedience to the state. 

The greatest strength of Fascism lies in its 
youth. During this time of chaotie conditions, 
when the youth has no ideal great enough to live 
and die for, Fascism is presenting to the youth 
the pieture of German past glory and great- 
ness; it appeals to its pride and heroism and 
radicalism. The youth recovers sparks of 
romance after the disappointments of daily life, 
by the splendor of the Fascist uniforms. In 
its speeches and demonstrations the German 
youth ean promise itself a better future and 
condemn its imaginary foes. The emphasis on 
physieal culture is identified with it. Physical 
accomplishments compensate for the sense of 
defeat and helplessness. The youth is utilized 
n the formation of Fascist military and athletic 
organizations. Fascism acknowledges frankly 
that it wants to train fighters, who will become 
the heroes of the future.? 

German Fascism demands that, above all, the 
creat masses of the German people be educated 
n the martial spirit. They call it Wehrgeist. 
The most important maxim is the principle of 
national strength and education for such pur- 
poses embodying struggle and heroism. 

This bare outline will provide sufficient back- 
ground for the measures taken by the Hitler 
Government to bring the organization of the 
physical education of Germany under its domi- 
nation. 

Gymnasties and sports in Germany were for- 
merly autonomous and non-political organiza- 
Marxism intended to use them for its 
purposes, and thus were formed gymnastic and 
sport associations and societies of the labor. 


tions, 


2 Incidentally, such trend to extremes, the result 
of the moral and mental agitation, has found ex- 
pression in various fads. Outstanding examples of 
the inconsistency of the times were nudist cults and 
the worship of Wotan. The sense of futility of 
modern civilization, based on Germany’s defeat 
and its social consequences, is largely responsible 
for this deplorable condition. 
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But most of the societies for physical education 
were part of a power organization: the 
“Deutscher Reichsausschuss fiir Leibesiibungen” 
(D. R. A.). This organization had a number 
of committees, of which the most important was 
the committee for Olympie games. 

The Hitler régime established the so-called 
“Fiihrerprinzip,”—another word for dictator- 
ship. Its first move was to dissolve the labor 
But the dissolution of the D. R. A. 
Then the commissioner for 
was appointed, 


associations. 
was unexpected. 
sports (Reichssportkomissar) 
former officer Herr von Tschammer u. Osten. 

On May 24, 1933, in cooperation with the 
Ministry of the Interior, he decreed the direc- 
tives, which must be followed in the future by 
German physical education and sport. Let us 
cite some excerpts from his orders: 


. . . Physical education and sport are not for 
the enjoyment of private persons; physical exercise 
is rather a substantial part of the national life 
and the fundamental element of the national edu- 
cational system. Physical education and sport 
must be deprived of all individualism and must 
become nationalistically popular.... For the 
male youth the playground and the field of exer- 
cise must become the training fields for military 
virtues and the school for state spirit. ... The 
new organization must be considered the simplifica- 
tion and the necessary background for the spread- 
ing of one spirit. 

Physical education must begin in the school on 
an entirely new basis. Physical education must be 
the fundamental means for the education of the 
man. Such education will continue in 
associations and societies. ... The independent 
sporting life will not be imposed upon, but all 
societies must recognize that it is their duty to 
educate the young Germans for valuable citizens 
and to cultivate besides physical education, also the 
education for obedience and collective spirit. . . 


German 


Altogether 15 branches of physical education 
were created (such as football, swimming, shoot- 
ing, tourism, ete.). Each branch must have 
only one central office in Berlin. The leader 


(Fiihrer) of each branch is appointed by the 
Reichssportkomissar. 
the Reichsfiihrerring under the chairmanship of 
the Reichssportkomissar. 
leadership can be cancelled at any time. 

In order to make the dictatorial policy even 


These leaders will form 


Appointment to such 











more effective, a special police for sport super- 
vision is introduced. “For the execution of the 
state supervision over the physical educational 
Reichssportkomissar appoints his 
They will not have 


system the 
trustees,” in various districts. 


only supervise 


the administrative power, but will 
whether the physical-educational and sport associa- 
tions will be headed by competent leaders. They 


must see that the physical-education activities will 


l 
the directions determined by the Reichssport- 


but they 


take 


right to interfere in 


have no 
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the life of the associations. If they have any ob- 
jections, they must report immediately to the 
Reichssportkomissar, who will order the necessary 
remedies. 

This is the temporary plan. Its application dk 
pends upon the cooperation of all. If there will bx 
lack of good will, the government will not hesitat 
to take its own initiative to improve the defects by 
a special law, unless these defects will be remedied 
willingly. 

JosePH 8. RouceK 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE REDUCTION IN THE BUDGET OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THovuGnHu the mill tax law still remains on the 


] { 


statute books of the 


state of Michigan, the uni- 
versity will receive only $3,200,000 per year of 


tat 
state 


funds for the eurrent biennium for oper- 


ating expenses. This amount is to be compared 
with the $4,182,000 received last year and the 
$4,920,000 received annually for the three years 
previous, 

Faced with the necessity of cutting approxi- 
mately one million dollars from the budget, the 
Soard of Regents, President Ruthven and his 
administrative officers labored for many weeks 
a budget 


with the hereulean task. The result, 


of $5,088,831.69—to be met by the state appro- 


priations, tuition and miscellaneous sourees— 


was approved by the regents at their session 
Arbor, July 17. 
will operate for the fiscal year begin- 


in Ann On this sum the uni- 
versity 
ning on July 1 last. 

This 


during the coming year the university 


revenue means that 
will 


tremendous cut in 


operate with a reduced teaching and operating 
personnel and with radical reductions and re- 
adjustments in seope of its activities. Salaries 
have been reduced again—they were cut a year 
ago when the first reduction in revenue occurred 

and budgets in every department, both teach- 
ing and operating, have been lowered drasti- 
eally. Sixty-six men have been dropped from 
the teaching staff; a total of sixty-four have had 
their time reduced; twenty-nine employees have 
been discharged from the non-teaching staff and 
fifty-eight have been put on a part-time basis. 


President Ruthven, in his statements to th 
Michigan legislature in its session which lasted 
from January 1 well into June—it did not 
formally adjourn until well into July—consis 


tently affirmed that the minimum amount needed 


from the state for university operation was $3, 


750,000. For a time at Lansing it appeared 
that the legislature would appropriate this 
amount. The final heetie hours of the session, 


however, saw the university appropriations de 
feated and the bill, as passed, called for $2,700, 
000 from the property tax and $500,000 from 
the new sales tax revenue. 

The bill appropriating $2,700,000 was so 
drawn as absolutely to repeal the mill tax and 
it was this situation which brought about the 
veto of this bill by Governor Comstock with th« 
unanimous approval of the Attorney Genera! 
and other members of the State Administrative 
Board. 
was all that saved the mill tax that for nearly 
seventy years has been the main support of the 
university and has given it permanence of in- 
come and freedom from polities and ephemera! 
influences. The president and regents were 
very glad to save the mill tax at the cost of a 
waiver of all income therefrom for the two years 
of the present biennium above the sum of $3, 
200,000 annually which the legislature had pro- 
vided in the direct appropriation bill as passed. 

In the new budget the positions of four pro- 
fessors, four associate professors, seven assistant 
professors, forty-five instructors and six other 
teachers are vacated. Two professors, one asso- 
ciate professor, thirteen assistant professors, 
forty-three instruetors and five other teachers 


This courageous and intelligent action 
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ive been placed on a part-time basis. The 
idget demands are further relieved through 
he granting of leaves of absence for varying 
riods to several members of the faculty. 
At the time the new budget was ratified by 
Board of Regents the following statement 
s issued describing the methods adopted in 
ing the problem involved. 
[he process of bringing the budget of the 
versity for 1933-1934 within the income as 
by the legislature was broken up into four 
arate steps: 
In the first place all general services such as 
keep of buildings and grounds, repairs, heat- 
lighting, telephone services and all other 
sisting services and services for the security 
welfare of the faeulty and students were 
itinized and reduced to what seemed to be 
lowest amount consistent with safety of 
eration. 
[he seeond step dealt with executive func- 
ns, student personnel units and all general 
fices and general accounts. These were con- 
ected and consolidated and budget figures re- 
ced again to a point where it seemed that no 
‘ther eliminations could be made without com- 
ete loss of the activity. In none of the fune- 
ns thus handled will the efficiency of the 
partment be able to be continued at what 
ems to be a reasonable standard of operation. 
The third step was to request the several 
ols and colleges and independent units to 
idjust their staff and offerings as completely 
s possible. The preliminary estimate indicated 
that it would be necessary to find approximately 
ne third of the total reduction required in this 
In earrying out this part of the pro- 
lure, departments eliminated a considerable 
imount of their clerical and technical assistants, 
placed a number of members of their staff on 
part-time, in some instances reduced salaries, 
cave leaves of absence without pay, and in other 
ays undertook to reduce budget requirements. 
In order to accomplish these reductions mem- 
bers of the staff have increased their teaching 
load and other duties very materially in many 
instances, have reduced course offerings, and 
have seriously constricted further important re- 
search programs. 
The fourth step was to determine the decrease 


)rOcess. 


necessary in salaries in order to meet the deficit 
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remaining after the above reductions had been 
made. The rule used in reduction of salaries 
is as follows: $1,500 of each salary was ex- 
empted from percentage reduction and any part 
of a salary above $1,500 was reduced according 
to the following formula: 


8% on the first $2,000 above $1,500. 

12% on the second $2,000. 

15% on the third $2,000. 

20% on any portion above $7,500 provided that 
no reduction shall exceed 20% for two years. 


Figures on general cost of living and on the 
conditions under which younger members of the 
faculty were required to work were used in the 
determination of the $1,500 exemption. The ex- 
tension of this $1,500 exemption to all salaries 
is in accordance with best practise and conforms 
in slight measure to the increase in responsi- 
bilities and commitments among older members 
of the faeulty. 
this exemption was determined in part on the 


The seale of reductions above 


basis of the amount of reduction required and 
in part upon the range of salaries to which the 
percentages had to be applied. In exempting 
$1,500 of each salary approximately half of the 
salary roll of the university was exempted from 
The 


centage with inerease in salary corresponds 


any percentage reduction. rise in per- 
closely to other percentage intervals as these 
have been applied in other universities and other 
educational institutions up to the present time. 

As far as possible these percentages have been 
set up to take into account the fact that the 
salaries of faculty members were reduced after 
the special session of the legislature for the 
year 1932-1933. 
those institutions where the university comes 
most strongly in competition for men of ability 
and international reputation, percentages were 


In conformity, again, with 


kept as low as was consistent with total amount 


of reduction absolutely necessary to meet the 
reduced income. A great many salaries of in- 
dividual faculty members have been reduced 
more drastically than these percentages indicate. 
Combinations of step three, where faculty mem- 
bers were put on part-time or had salary redue- 
tions independent of the percentage scale, and 
step four, have resulted in total percentage re- 
duction more drastic than the scale shows.—The 
Michigan Alumnus. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


“WHY WE HATE SCHOOL” 
ONE hundred and twelve senior high-school 
pupils 
their names the reasons why they hated school. 
The 


cause it was heard so many times in the cor- 


were asked to write on papers bearing 


“hated school” 


expression was used be- 
ridors of the school, but in writing their papers 
a few pupils preferred the expression “disliked 
school.” Most of the students were seniors, sev- 
eral graduating a week after writing the paper. 
The rest 


All semester marks had been entered on the 


were juniors. 


office records, and both pupil and teacher un- 
derstood that what the pupil wrote would not 
affect his 


summary of the many reasons the pupils gave 


mark. Following will be found a 


for disliking school. 


Too teacher does 
not seem to realize that the pupil has three or four 
other Each 


teacher thinks she is entitled to all the pupil’s time 


much homework is given. A 


studies to prepare besides her own. 


at home. 


done thor- 
until mid- 


If all the 


would 


homework assigned were 


oughly it keep the pupil up 


night. 
As this is inadvisable, the pupil ereates the 
habit of half doing his tasks. 


In fact, it is necessary to retire early, to keep fit 


for the next day ’s work in school. 


having to do homework night 
after night tiresome. It to take so 
Some teachers act inhuman; they pile work 
Then, 
too, there are so many petty homework assignments. 


Te ling of 

is SO seems 

long 
= 


on a pupil until he feels like giving up. 


As the pupil is required to spend forty-five min- 
utes at home on each of his four major subjects, 
three hours must be given to studies in the eve- 
ning. After working hard all 
day in school the pupil would rather go out and 
Often a 
student has to stay home and study for some old 
test when he had previously planned to attend a 
movie which was scheduled to leave town the next 


This is too much. 


enjoy some sort of recreation at night. 


day. 


Then too, when father comes home from his day’s 
work, he doesn’t bring a lot of homewurk with 
him, but can do something different for a change. 
He may look at the ‘‘funnies’’ in the daily paper, 


but his son has to continue the drudgery of the 
school day routine. After helping mother with 
the dinner dishes, mother may go out and enjoy a 
chat for a change, but her daughter must stay 
and do her homework as all good children should 
do. 


time there is litt! 
It ruins the health 


Homework takes so much 
time left for anything else. 
of a pupil, as everyone needs some recreation and 
exercise in the fresh air. There are too 
books to be hauled around, and some are so large; 
one book especially which is nicknamed ‘‘ Twelve 


many 


Tons.’’ 
Its correct title is “Twelve Centuries of En 


glish Poetry and Prose.” 


And there is that big ‘‘ Bugs Book’’ for biology. 
With from four to six books piled up in his arn 
the pupil has to act the part of a juggler to keep 
It’s enough to make any pupil 


them balanced. 


disgusted. 


If a pupil could only leave and forget school at 
3 p. M. and not have to think of it again until 9 
A. M. the next morning, how nice it would be! In 
the good ole’ summer time, when it is hot and the 
ole’ swimming hole is calling, who wants to sit at 
home and Nobody! MHigh-school pupils 
are just at that age when they like to have time 
to themselves, after school and in the evening. 
They wish to indulge in sports and games and to 
go to parties, theaters, dances, or down to the 


suffer? 


beach. 


The movies offer popular prices early in th 
morning, when one may get the best seats for the 
least money. It’s quite a temptation for a pupil 
to skip school. There is always a good show some- 
where. It is so easy to get in with that group of 
pupils who don’t like to study and who indu 
others to skip school and go places. There is n 
enough time for recreation. 


Every normal boy and girl likes to have a good 
time. They gather in groups and discuss the com 
ing events which they are going to attend. 


A particular girl gets along in her studies fairly 


well. She is going to a dance next week with 


‘the boy friend.’’’ So she stays home every night 
and does her homework like a good little girl. 
Then, of all the luck, she’s going to have an exam- 


ination in English the day after the big event. 
Well, one thing certain, she can’t disappoint ‘‘the 
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boy friend,’’ so she goes to the dance instead of 
staying home to study. After the dan¢e, she 
comes straight home and meets the milkman, but 
she has no regard of time because, Oh! what a 
night. The next morning she is rudely awakened 
t the early hour of seven. Now, you know any- 
ne hates to be awakened out of a peaceful sleep 
ind be rushed off to school. Well, anyway, she 
half-there, figuratively speaking. She 
coes to English class like someone keeping time to 
. funeral march, takes her seat and prays that by 
some miracle she will pass. That miracle didn’t 
happen; she flunked flatter than a pancake. Do 
you wonder why pupils hate school? 


arrives 


Being unable to do all the homework assigned, 
the pupil comes to school without a lesson or 
two prepared, and dreads to enter the class for 
fear of being scolded or embarrassed before 
his classmates by an unsympathetic teacher. 

On some nights, especially those preceding a 
test, because the pupil has to study an hour or 
two later than usual, the strain makes it very 
difficult to arise the next morning at the usual 


hour. If he does, the whole day seems to go 
wrong. He’s tired and cross, making it un- 


pleasant for his classmates and for his teacher, 
and contributing little of value to the recita- 
tion. The same is true of the pupil who at- 
tends late social functions the night before. 


Some pupils are naturally lazy and indifferent 
and cause the lesson to drag. They don’t like to 
have to think, It requires too much effort. Those 
that come unprepared for a test experience misery 
during the testing period. 


This is preceded as well as followed by long 
periods of worry, not helpful to any one. 

Some pupils fail to understand their teachers 
and do things detrimental to both. 


Other pupils don’t associate with their class- 
They refuse to join any school club or ac- 
tivity and are against anything controlled in any 
way by the school. They are too foolish to realize 
what a privilege it is to be able to go to school. 


mates. 


No matter how hard they try, some pupils can 
not keep up with the other pupils. They feel that 
they are terribly dumb and that the smarter 
pupils are making fun of them. Other pupils 
hate to be held down, and from 9:00 until 3:00 
o’clock is agony for them. They wish they were 
playing tennis or were standing at the bat in a 
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good ball game. They can’t keep their minds on 
their subjects, and therefore make little progress. 


As a general rule pupils hate school only in 
their middle two years. In the first year the 
novelty of their taking part in a big school makes 
them like it, and in the last year they find that 
the only way to get along is to have an interest in 
the school and its activities. 


A few thoughtless upper classmen are to 
blame for the beginning students not liking 
school more than they do. 


eall the freshmen 


or try to sell them 


The and seniors 


‘*Rookies’’ and ‘‘ Greenies 


juniors 
>? 
false tickets to the school library assembly hall 
or lunchroom. 


Just the opposite tactics should be used and a 
spirit of helpfulness instead of ridicule extended 
the newcomers. 

In some eases the home environment is to 
blame. 


Some home folks don’t seem to care whether the 
pupil does or does not get along in school. When 
the pupil’s school work is not appreciated at home, 
he gradually falls behind and loses hope. 


Some homes are not good places to study; the 
pupil ean’t concentrate on his studies. 


The school day presents an unnatural monoto- 
nous routine, reporting to the same teacher in the 
same room at the same time for the same subject 
day after day. Human nature craves a change. 
This is why most pupils look forward to holidays, 
when they might do something different and not 
on a cut and dry schedule. 


A tempo of 


the daily routine is a little too fast for some pupils. 
They never quite catch up and are always grum- 
bling. On the other hand the teacher spends too 
much time on topics the pupil dislikes and not 
enough time on those of natural interest to young 
people. 


Some pupils just naturally hate school on gen- 
eral principles. It is a traditional hatred handed 
down from generation to generation. They hate 
to go because they have to. If they had to pay to 
go they might want to attend. Other pupils would 


rather sleep or play during the day instead of go- 
ing to school. 












ORG 


It is natural for one approaching adulthood 
to want to do as he pleases. Such is impossible 
Ina large hich school. 

is human nature to resent authority. No one 


likes to do what he is compet lled to do, especially 
if it is something distasteful. The majority of high- 
school pupils are too independent to be bossed by 


teachers. 


teachers press their authority too much, and so often 


Such may be expected from parents, but 


in trivial matters. 
One teacher in a 


thought her pupils should treat her like a queen. 


They were never allowed to pass her on the steps 
or in the hall and were denied an opportunity to give 


an explanation to defend themselves. 


Pupils don’t like to be told that their untried 
views are not correct. So many teachers conduct the 
class recitation in a courtroom procedure fashion. 
The teacher is enthroned as the judge, and the class 
serves as the jury. The class is told by the teacher 
to criticize. The unfortunate pupil called upon to 
recite has to stand before the thirty or forty jurors, 
all waiting for him to make a mistake and to tell 


him he is wrong. 


So often the diligent pupil will be seolded 
after hearing praise bestowed upon the lazy 
pupil. 


For example in a mathematics class some pupils 
will go home and find out the solution and answer of 


a problem from their parents and be praised for 


passing in perfect papers the next day, while others 
will ponder over the problem and after studying for 
a long time give up. The next day these pupils are 
given a failing mark or are told to see the teacher 


after school. 


Some pupils dislike school beeause attendance 
is made compulsory by law. After being forced 
to go to school the student finds too many rules 
and regulations to be followed. School life is 
“Variety is the spice of life.” 
There is too much 


too regulated. 
The sehool day Is too long. 
discipline and some pupils seem never to get 
used to it, yet some is absolutely necessary in 
order to run the school. 

Some of the rules do seem unreasonable. 


A pupil is not allowed to sit on wooden benches 
placed along the corridor; he can’t stop to talk to a 
friend or look at a picture or trophy in the corridor 


show case. Girls have to have a permit to leave the 
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school building to go home to lunch. At noon h 
no pupil may sit in his own ear parked in front of 
the school. No pupil is to touch a window sh: 
or open a widow during school hours without perm: 
sion from the teacher. Some of the older teachers 
keep their classrooms too stuffy. 


The worst part of it is that it is against the ru 
to say a word to any pupil in class, and when } 
are just catching up a little bit in your sleep in stu 
hall down to the oftice you go—‘‘ good ole office.’’ 


Occasionally a pupil is made to take a s) 
ject with a teacher he dislikes. The dislik 
grows to be hatred and results in failure of 1 
pupil in his subject. 

Often the cause of pupil hatred of schoo! 
found in the subject-matter he is made to stu 


Some subjects are too dull; ancient history for 
ample. It is hard enough to have to struggle with 
terribly dry subject, but still worse when the teacher 
mak2s it even dryer by the way she conducts her 


class. 


It is doubtful whether a pupil should 
made to take a subject he doesn’t like. Imagi! 
a pupil foreed to take music, when he is n 
musically inelined and has no ability to app: 
ciate music. The rules of the school may make 
him go to musie elass, but may also make h 
What has been said of music 
also true of drawing. It is rather embarrassi: 
to a pupil in a class with his best childho 
friends to fail on a subject that is beyond 


hate school. 


grasp. 
There should be more subjects taught that 
pupils do like; then more interest will be tak 


in school. 


All goes well when the subject is interesting, the 
classmates sympathetic and the teacher one who un 
derstands and realizes that the pupil doesn’t know 
as much as she. 


A pupil likes school when he receives high 
marks for his efforts, but to continually fail 
depressing. 

Sometimes pupils are required to study sub 
jects too advanced for them and speak of them 
as being uninteresting and disagreeable. This 
is not the fault of the subject-matter, but th 
program that presents it at an inopportune 
time. This is so often true of poetry in English. 
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Here is where pupils learn to hate choice litera- 
ture. Quite the opposite should be true. Just 
about the time the pupils graduate some are 
beginning to appreciate the beauty of a few 
masterpieces, but this is too late as all books 
ire collected at graduation time. 

Book reports cause some pupils to dislike 
‘hool. There is a difference in reading a book 
for enjoyment, and reading one to be torn to 
eces before a class to comment upon its style, 


Too 


some 


ts characters, its plot and its diction. 
uch reference reading is required by 
good 


ichers. Instead of creating a love for 


ks in leisure hours, a lifelong hatred is 
ated. 

Unreasonably long assignments are most dis- 
raging to pupils. It is doubtful whether 
term papers have a place in high school. 
secondary-school pupil is not a specialist. 
attention to 


Ac- 


is diffieult for him to hold his 
iiled topie for half a school year. 

ding to the pupils, 

m papers take too long to finish. They are tire 
They put a responsibility upon a pupil that 

n’t be shaken off for a long time. They take too 

ich time from regular homework assignments in 


r subjects. 


At the end of a school term teachers are prone 


give unreasonably long assignments. <A 
acher in a senior English elass asked her 


pupils 


produce pens and paper and to outline the whole 

mester’s work. The outline was to include periods, 

their dates and characteristics as well as authors, 
ir dates and works telling whether they were 

prose poems or novels. No notes were to be used. 

It was impossible for the pupils to cram all 


this material in their heads. Is there any 
wonder pupils hate school? 


Tests cause many pupils to dread school. 


There are too many tests or they are too long. 
Sometimes two or three teachers will assign long tests 
for which the pupil must prepare the same night. 


This is unreasonable. 
Pupils get tired of jamming their brains with 


figures and statements to prepare for tests which 
the teachers impose upon them. 
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Much of the blame for pupils not liking school 
was placed by the pupil upon the teacher. 


They aceuse the teacher as being 


inhuman, hard-hearted, narrow-minded, uninterest 
ing, too domineering, sarcastic, impatient, too exact- 
ing and lacking a sense of humor. Some teachers 


show partiality to pupils known as ‘‘ pets’’ and are 


prejudiced against others, even losing control o 
their tempers at times. When a teacher gets a 
grudge against a pupil, she does not treat him fairly 


and does not aid him the way she should, 


There is either too much reiteration in class recita- 
tions or too much talking on subjects having noth- 
ing to do with the topic up for discussion. Some 
teachers lack control of their classes. Other teachers 
constantly call on the same pupils to recite day after 


day. 


Every one likes to hear a word of encouragement 
oceasionally, but teachers seldom praise pupils. In 


’ 


stead they say ‘‘you can,’’ ‘‘you should,’’ 
didn’t try.’’ 


pupils, and because teachers don’t seem to take 


ce you 


Most teachers teach classes instead of 


special interest in their welfare, pupils become dis- 
couraged and don’t try. 


Most teachers make little or no effort to get 


acquainted with pupils as individuals. As one 
boy put it: 
My grammar school teachers were intimate and 


friendly to me, in fact almost like mothers or big 
sisters to me, while in high school teachers seemed 
cold and distant. 
the grammar school and low marks in high school. 


I received honor marks all through 
School is what your teachers make it. 


Some teachers can put their subjects across in an 
interesting way. Others can’t. It’s hard to sit and 
listen all day to the prattle of a teacher who doesn’t 
Teachers 


hold the slightest interest. make the 


course so dry and uninteresting. 


Occasionally the teacher has a bad day and 
takes her spite out on the pupil. 


If a teacher doesn’t like a pupil she will try to 
embarrass him in front of his classmates, when the 
answer to a given question is not known. Some 
pupil is always getting bawled out for not having 
his homework. This should be done after school, 
instead of embarrassing the pupil before his class. 
The eternal fear of what the teacher will say or do 


is disagreeable. Some teachers are hard, stubborn 








and merciless, others are spiteful and carry a grudge. 
A few have no interests except their salaries. 
They think a pupil ought always to be able to 


answer their sill 


y old questions. The teacher’s at- 
titude toward her pupils, class and subject help a 
great deal in the pupils’ likes and dislikes in school. 
Occasionally a teacher doesn’t present her subject 


clearly, or the pupils can’t read her writing on the 


board. If the teacher doesn’t seem to know the sub- 
ject being taught, the pupils won’t comprehend. 
Some teachers ask more questions and give more 


tests than they teach. 


This 


Many teachers teach 


Often a teacher doesn’t understand a pupil. 
causes each to dislike the other. 
their subject and not the pupil. There is too much 
watching on the part of the teacher, especially in the 
section room and in the study hall. If she would 
go about her work, she will find that the pupils will 
do the same, but if she sits and waits for pupils to 
talk, so she can take their names, naturally the pupil 
will not get his mind on his work. No one likes to 


be watched. 


Some teachers never teach their pupils anything 
except something out of a book, that has been taught 
A few teachers forget that 
the pupil is learning and not reviewing when a new 


for hundreds of years. 
subject is presented. Classes should be made so 
interesting that pupils would work without even 


realizing that they were doing it. 


A very definite reason why pupils hate high school 
An old 
woman, especially one who has never married, is just 
Teachers who are 
young and reasonably good-looking and have per- 


is because some of the teachers are too old. 
about as cross as a hungry lion. 


sonality enough to make their lessons interesting 
are the ones who can make the pupils learn and like 


school. 


I just began to hate school in my junior year. 
Two of my older teachers think I should not sit in 
They think 
it is a crime if a girl sits with a boy, relation or not, 


the school library with my own cousin. 


but of course one wouldn’t expect anything else 
from old maids. 


Again, I hate school because most all my teachers 
I think that all the teachers should be 
I get along better with the men teachers. 
They 


are women, 
men. 
They have more consideration for the pupils. 


seem to understand them better and are not afraid 
their faces will crack if they smile or tell a joke. The 
men act as if they had once been children themselves, 
but the women teachers act as if they were never 
children and had never made mistakes, being always 
perfect. 
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I do not believe that pupils dislike school as much 
as they pretend. It is true that pupils talk a lot 
about their dislike of school, but I think that much of 
this talk is due to the fact that pupils have nothing 
else to talk about. 


Some pupils have a natural aptitude toward get- 
ting their lessons right without exerting themselves 
much, while others are lacking sufficient knowledge 
to keep themselves from getting low marks. There 
are still others who play too much in the classroom 
at the beginning of the term, and then are unable to 
catch up because they lack the fundamentals. Then 
there is the boy who skips a couple of days during the 
month and finds he likes it much better than going 
to school all day, then he skips for days or weeks 


at a time and loses out in his studies. 


The freshmen, sophomores and even the juniors 
don’t know the pain and the heart-sick feeling a 
senior experiences the last half of his senior year. 
They don’t realize the tears that come so far, and 
that pride holds back when we sing, ‘‘ High school 


days will soon be ended.’’ 


Even though we go to college, it won’t be the 
same. These friends in high school are our child- 
hood chums. They are not sophisticated and self- 


centered, but worry about you when in trouble. 


After graduation troubles begin. Some marry, 
some go to foreign shores, some go to college, some 
work, if fortunate enough to find employment, and 
some become bums. But whatever they do, they 
are never all together again. You may meet one 


or two at a time but not all. 


Of course you meet new friends, but you don’t 
put the trust and the confidence in them as in the 
dear friends of childhood days. 


When a boy grows up he realizes the necessity of 
an education and realizes he should not have hated 
school in boyhood days. Most old folks keep saying, 
‘*T wish I were back in school,’’ or ‘‘ Those were the 
good old days.’’ 


Before I end this paper I should just like to let 
those human and kindhearted teachers, who try to 
make the school a pleasant place to live, know that the 
pupils never forget them. 

CHarLes C. GUILFORD 

EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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